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CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each 
month, Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should 
send only black and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do 
not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and 
filrn used, with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be 
on the back of the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of 
photographs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. The right to future publication of prize-winning 
pictures without additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is en- 
closed, Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope 
will be destroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current 
contest will be held for the following month, 


$10.00 


Weird native dances 
on isle of Penecost 
in New Hebrides 
caught eye of John 
P. Little of San Ga- 
briel, Calif., who 
snapped scene with 
pre-set Kodak Box 
Camera. 


$25.00 


Brightly lit tunnel near United Nations Build- 
ing in NYC awed C.F. Davis of NYC who 
snapped excellent shot with Vigilant Kodak 
at f:3.5, 15 sec., using Super XX film. 


Picturesque snow scene along St. 
Croix River near Osceola, Wis., in- 
trigued R. L. Zabel of St. Paul, 

1 5.00 Minn., who took photo with Zeis 
Ikon Ideal at 1/50, #:16 with K:2 
filter using Ansco Iso Pan. 


roamin’ the globe with 
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By Rosemary Divalt 


F TREMENDOUS archeological 
value is the great uncover- 
ing of ancient sunken cargo 

by locals Teddy Tucker and Bob 
Canton, off the outer reefs of the 
Colony. The find has set the public 
clamoring for the treasures to be 
exhibited in a museum for all to 
view the emerald encrusted gold 
cross and other reminders of the 
romantic days when French and 
Spanish ships plied the waters 
around Bermuda. Interest has now 
been awakened in future searchings 
for other ships known to have met 
similar fate hundreds of years ago. 
... The popularity of Bermuda’s 
annual College Week (March 18- 
April 14), has grown to such pro- 
portions that no less than 12,000 
people have swamped Pan Amer- 
ican Airways for reservations. 
Fifty percent of this total will be 
families of the students, for no 
generation wants to miss the fun. 
. .. Seaswept capers will be held as 
usual at Bermuda’s only oceanside 
hotel, the Elbow Beach Surf Club. 
Featured will be a calypso band, 
volleyball games, and the competi- 
tive tugs-of-war. A flowered tiara 
crowns ‘‘Miss College Week at the 
Beach,” with corsage and dinner for 
two as enviable prizes. . .. Opening 
in time to enjoy a full house be- 
cause of record-breaking registra- 
tions, the St. George Hotel boasts 
a redesigned bar and modernized 
kitchen. . . . Being familiar with 
Bermuda’s history made Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s island-wide taxi trip a 
fascinating experience. The emi- 
nent conductor of the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Lady Bee- 
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cham relaxed in the comforts of the 
Castle Harbor Hotel before setting 
off for a Stateside concert tour. . 

March 25-31 has been designated 
as Rugby Week with Ivy League 
and local teams competing. : 
Those piano stylings of Cafe So- 
ciety favorite Bruce Raeburn 
make the Continental Bar of the 
Princess Hotel a favorite meeting 
place for the after-fivers. Visit- 
ing college girls applaud him 
loudly because he knows every 
college song ever written, and 
ean be counted on to sprinkle in 
a few of his own compositions. 
. . . When the government build- 
ing housing the Trade Develop- 
ment Board and the Bermuda News 
Bureau burned to the ground, the 
Princess offered temporary head- 
quarters, and no pains were spared 
to make everyone comfortable. Ot- 
fices are now in the process of mov- 
ing to 50 Front Street. ... Well over 
110,000 visitors enjoyed Bermuda’s 
beaches in 1955... . The Whiffen- 
poots, famed singing group from 
Yale University, return to the Castle 
Harbor Hotel to entertain during 
cocktail hour and floor show time 
in the Rendezvous Room. The 
Hotel will be serving coffee and hot 
cross buns to visitors attending the 
annual Easter Sunrise Service held 
at 6:00 a.m. Internationally 
famous yachtsman Sir Bayard Dill 
has been elected to the Trade De- 
velopment, Board. Sir Bayard was 
the personal guide to Queen Eliza- 
beth and Prince Philip when they 
visited the Colony a couple of years 
ago.... The Bermuda Society of 
Artists extended a welcome mat 
to the Bermuda Art Association 
when it lost its galleries in the 
government building fire. Since 
they both share the same prem- 
ises now, Freemason Hall, it’s a 
good chance to see two fine exhi- 
bitions for the price of one. 


dateline. <> 
BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


ELGIAN BEACHES are receiving 

a supply of sand from the 

sea through a gigantic pipe- 
line. The titanic tube, which began 
operation in January will bring 
sand to the eastern beaches of the 
Belgian Coast. .. . The harbor of 
Antwerp, breaking an all-time re- 
cord, received 13,731 ships in 1955. 
. . . The new Brussels-Ostend 
highway putting the Belgian Coast 
only one hour from the capital 
will be completed on April 1... . 
With the patronage of UNESCO, 
the city of Antwerp is organizing 
the first International Week for 
Museums next fall... . The Belgian 
Maritime Line has its 60th anni- 
versary this year. Of the 32 ships 
of its fleet presently in service, all 
but two were built after the war. ... 
The Belgian Railroad Company has 
just launched its new sleeping car, 
Model P. Each new coach contains 
twenty compartments with one sin- 
ele bed... . The Great Exhibition 
Palace of Brussels, where the 1958 
World Fair will take place, has 
booked on March 4 a Pastry Exhi- 
bition, on March 10 a Furniture 
Exhibition and on March 25 a 
Dog Show. .. . The city of Ghent 
has just opened a new cellar-thea- 
tre. . . . New express train, Edel- 
weiss, on the Brussels-Basel run 
has extended to Ziirich. . .. If you 
like the Portuguese way of life and 
cuisine, try the Brussels Portuguese 
restaurant Caravelha. Run_ by 
Baron Cartuyvels, it possesses fa- 
mous Portuguese wines and ex- 
quisite food, plays [berian music 
at night. It’s located at rue du 
Grand ’Cerf, at the Porte Louise. ... 
The Casino of Ostend has inaugu- 
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rated an attractive way of creat- 
ing new customers. For the price 
of one meal, a tourist may spend 
one night, get breakfast and 
four gallons of gasoline. This is 
called “Free weekend in Ostend” 
and will run till Easter. ... In 
Brussels’ famous Palace Hotel, a 
new club has just opened, the Lido 
du Palace. It is at the same time a 
bar, a restaurant, a tea room, a 
dancing and music hall. Meals are 
at $8.00, drinks at $1.00. Cham- 
pagne starts at $8.00... . The Bel- 
gian National Tourist office has 
just issued a series of new folders 
about Belgian Museums, Belgian 
spas and a Calendar of Events 
fer 1956. . . . The Netherlands 
are organizing several great exhi- 
bitions this year to commemorate 
the 350th anniversary of the birth 
of Rembrandt. Starting May 18, the 
Boymans Museum in Rotterdam 
and the Rijksmuseum in Amster- 
dam will display a collection of 
paintings and drawings by the great 
master. The exhibition will be open 
till October 20. The Museum of 
Leyden and the Museum Rem- 
brandthuis in Amsterdam will also 
show drawings and pictures describ- 
ing the artist’s surroundings and 
era... . In 1956, for the ninth time, 
the Festival of Holland will take 
place in the Hague, Amsterdam and 
Scheveningen, from June 15 to July 
15. Orchestras and ballets from 
Brussels, Moscow, Milano, Prague, 
Paris and, of course, from Holland, 
will present international _ pro- 
grammes. ... 750,000 flower seeds 
were planted near Arnhem alone 
and Holland starts again on April 
3 to May 15 to be the world’s 
flower paradise. The well-known 
Keukenhof, the world’s biggest 
open air flower show, will start 
around March 28. ... The Offi- 
cial ‘Tourist Bureau for Holland 
estimates the number of tourists 
who came to the Netherlands in 
1955 at 1,000,000. They brought 
into the country an estimated $48,- 
000,000. ‘These figures make it the 
biggest tourist year in Holland’s 
history. . . . Famed Royal Gardens 
at Laeken will be one of the high- 
light spots on a forthcoming Sabena 
air tour through five European 
countries visiting flower sites. 
° 
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By Edvard Andersen 


UEEN ELIZABETH and the Duke 
will visit Stockholm on the 
occasion of the riding Olym- 

piade June 10-17, one of this year’s 
ereatest and most festive events in 
Europe. The English Royal guests 
and the Swedish King and Queen 
will sail in open boats from the 
Castle to the City Hall, where a 
glorious ball will be held. The rid- 
ing Olympiade will be attended by 
guests from all countries of the 
world, and booking of hotel rooms 
is heavy. If you wish to attend all 
Olympiade arrangements, tickets 
are available from $4.00-$34.00. ... 
Denmark has instituted an ar- 
rangement under which anybody 
over 65 years of age, be they 
among the richest or the poorest 
in the country, can get a substan- 
tial discount on rail trips. A re- 
turn ticket can be bought at the 
same price as a single ticket. . . . 
A female American tourist in win- 
ter-paradise Lillehammer, Norway, 
had the bad luck to fracture her 
ankle while attempting to solve the 
mysteries of skiing, but two days 
later was seen in the grand ball- 
room of Hotel Winge, where she 
was the belle of the ball. Whenever 
she swung in a dashing waltz, a 
heavy - shackled plaster bandage 
could be glimpsed below the edge 
of her costume. ... Only a few of 
the tourists visiting Copenhagen 
know that in the city itself and its 
periphery there are large areas of 
garden spots — numerous charming 
tiny houses built by the families 
who own the plots. The scenery of 
these gardens is typically Danish 
and unique in the world. ... When 
recently in Copenhagen, Danny 
Kaye said that the ladies here wore 
“the world’s most peculiar hats.” 
. .. Sweden has had a plebiscite on 
whether to keep up left-road driv- 
ing as in England, or not. A major- 
ity favor sticking to left-side driv- 
ing. . . . Norway’s biggest hotel, 
Hotel Viking in Oslo, has been 
spruced by 30 Norwegian artists 
with about 500 beautiful wall deco- 
rations. Oil Magnate Alfred 


Jacobsen, New York, counted 
among the wealthiest men of the 
world, has bought a cottage in the 
picturesque small Danish town of 
Rudkoebing, where he will spend 
summers. . . . When the Duke of 
Windsor visited the Roskilde Ca- 
thedral, where most of Denmark’s 
kings and queens are buried, he had 
his height marked on the Royal 
Column of the church which has 
“stature-marks” for the long series 
of rulers who have visited the Ca- 
thedral over centuries. The Duke 
was 5/6”. So. far, nobody has 
topped the record of Czar Peter 
The Great: 6’ 8’! Remember to see 
the Royal pillar when you visit the 
Cathedral of Roskilde—a few miles 
outside Copenhagen. . . . From 
March 17 to April 28 the so-called 
“train home” will go to Lapland in 
North Sweden. The “train-home”’ 
is a kind of rolling hotel, mostly ~ 
meant for young travellers and runs 
around in Lapland proper a week. 
A Copenhagen-return ticket costs 
about $58.00... . One of Denmark’s 
great annual art events is the spring 
exhibition of painters. It opens 
March Ist. and lasts throughout the 
month. ... From May 15 to Octo- 
ber 31, buses drive every week from 
Norway’s capital, Oslo, to Madrid 
in Spain. This is Europe’s longest 
busline, and the trip takes ten 
days. The Swedish railways 
celebrate their centenary in 1956, 
and for this occasion a series of 
funny and interesting arrangements 
are being made throughout the 
year. Trains pulled by locomotives 
and wagons dating from the child- 
hood of the railways will run 
through the country, and two exhi- 
bitions will be held: one in Stock- 
holm in June running to August, 
another in Gothenburg from Au- 
gust 10 to September Ist. .. . Singers 
from all Scandinavia meet at Whit- 
suntide in the Norwegian city of 
Bergen, where a*gigantic singers’ 
hall has been built. . It takes 
only one hour to fly from Copen- 
hagen to the Danish island of Born- 
holm in the Baltic, and boats run 
daily. The landscapes and pretty 
small towns of Bornholm are so 
idyllic that it is difficult to find their 
equals anywhere else in Scandi- 
navia. 
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MEXICO CITY 


By Richard Magruder 


N ARECIPROCAL vein, Mexicans are 

| ee the U.S. in ever-increas- 
ing numbers: 56,000 in 1955, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Office. . . . 
A January earthquake hit Acapul- 
co, doing some damage, but causing 
few injuries, and also shook Mex- 
ico City and points in between. 
. . . Bullring enthusiasts, Mexican 
and American alike, are looking 
forward to the return of Philadel- 
phia matador John Short to the 
rings after two years in the Army. 
. . . The Republic’s monetary re- 
serve is at its highest in many years, 
totaling $372,000,000, so says the 
World Bank. . . . Buxom Irish Mc- 
CaHa and company have been 
shooting a teevee serial, Sheena, 
Queen of the Jungle, on location in 
the forests not far outside Tax- 
co. ... The new, four-lane La- 
redo-Nuevo Laredo International 
Bridge, washed out in the 1954 
Rio Grande flood, is slated for 
official opening sometime in 
July. . . . Exchange of films be- 
tween Mexico and Italy, banned for 
the past year, will be resumed the 
middle of March. Some 19,- 
000,000 pesos have been spent on 
the monumental plaza in front of 
the famed Shrine of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, with 5,000,000. to be 
spent before the project is fin- 
ished. ... Vital areas in several of 
Mexico’s more isolated states are 
to be linked with the rest of the 
nation this year in a vast expan- 
sion of the telegraph network... . 
More than 200,000 eighteen-year- 
- olds in January began their com- 
pulsory, one-year military training 
at camps about the country. . . . 
The first issue of Mexico City Col- 
lege’s new literary magazine, Harle- 
quin, hit the streets the first of the 
year, drawing “huzzahs” and “oles” 
from all perusers. . . . Installation 
~ of 1,500 new traffic signals in the 
capital is likely to aid in solving a 
few of the hundreds of driving 
problems there. . . . Thanks to the 
caffein appetites of Americans, 
Mexico expects to sell all of its 
2,000,000-bag coffee harvest by June 
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30th Air Anniversary Hailed 


iy 


of United Air Lines which celebrates 30th 
anniversary April 6 as nation's oldest car- 
rier, planes, top to bottom, being 1926 
Swallow, modern DC-7, tomorrow's DC-8 jet. 


- - . The many beggers on the 
streets of Mexico City are find- 
ing tough mooching these days 
after a crackdown by Federal 
District authorities. 
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PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


ARCH OPENS with celebra- 
tions at the Hotel de Ville, 
the City Hall of Paris, in 

honor of Benjamin Franklin’s in- 
vention of the lightning rod. This 
event, together with the opening of 
an exhibition at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, devoted to souvenirs of 
Franklin’s long stay in the French 
capital, climaxes six weeks of mani- 
festations throughout France in 
honor of the 250th anniversary of 
Franklin’s birth. . Audrey and 
Mel Ferrer off to the Swiss moun- 
tains for a vacation, after the wind- 
ing up of his film, Ellena in which 
he starred with Ingrid Bergman. 
Bergman returns to Rome to await 
the arrival from India of her hus- 
band, Roberto Rossellini. . . . The 
first and second days of March will 
witness the end of the festival or- 
ganized by the students of the Sor- 
bonne, to draw attention to their 
cultural and artistic accomplish- 
ments. On March 1, the musical 
department of the University will 


These aircraft mark past, present, future 


present Gluck’s Orpheus, and on 
March 2, the classical wing of the 
drama department puts on Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone. Both shows are at 
the Sorbonne. . The French 
champagne industry is experi- 
menting with a new formula for 
a night club, with champagne the 
only drink served, of course, by 
opening The Champagne Em- 
bassy at the swank ski resort of 
Mégéve. If successful there, simi- 
lar clubs will be opened in Paris. 
... Zizi” Jeanmaire preparing for 
her role in The Life of Mistinguett. 

Exhibition of sculpture and 
paintings of Central Asia is at the 
Musée Guimet, until April 30. At 
the same museum, every Sunday 
afternoon at 3 p.m., lectures are 
accompanied by films, on art and 
literature in the East. . . . Olivia de 
Havilland, after completing Nor- 
man Krasna’s The Ambassador's 
Daughter, is taking a well-deserved 
rest at the Hotel de Paris in Monte 
Carlo. She is accompanied by her 
husband, magazine director Pierre 
Galante who is still taking bows 
after all these months for having 
introduced Grace Kelly to the 
Prince of Monaco. ... An unusual 
idea for an art display is being 
utilized at the Musée de l’Or- 
angerie, paying tribute to the art 
collectors of the prosperous 
1900s. The museum has gathered 
together several typical private col- 
lections of furniture, paintings, 
sculpture, and other objets dart, 
each of them tastefully arranged in 
individual cabinets, with special 
lighting effects. It runs until the 
end of March... . Leslie Caron still 
vacationing in her home town and 
looking over propositions for films 
and plays. . . . From all the capi- 
tals of the world, the heads of all 
the branches of the famed L’Alli- 
ance Francaise convene in Paris, 
March 27 and 28, for their conven- 
tion. It coincides with the laying 
of the foundations for the new 
headquarters in Paris of this noted 
French language school. . . . Ava 
Gardner on a three-day “incognito” 
visit before returning to her home 
in Madrid. ... Riviera hotels, from 
Cannes to Menton, report full 
bookings for May and June, in 
anticipation of the wedding of 
Her Grace and Rainier. 
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ROME 


By Reber? Deardorit 


ow THAT Easter’s coming up, 

tourists are flocking here once 

more. And it’s standing room 
only on the Spanish Steps, where 
you can generally sit in the sun to 
do a little nothing, Italian style. 
During and after Holy Week the 
steps are packed from side to side 
with thousands of potted. flowers, 
and there’s only a narrow path 
through the color for pedestrians. 
Part of Rome’s annual spring show, 
it’s spectacular, pulls a_ sell-out 
crowd. Bring your camera. And a 
pair of tireless legs. ... Opera fans 
are getting set for this month’s 
new production of I Maestri Can- 
tori di Norimberga, better known 
as Die Meistersinger. Bare 
facts from San Remo, beach resort 


near Genoa: a convention of skin. 


divers is meeting there to talk over 
life down under. Two years ago 
they found an old Roman galley 
on the bottom near the town, so 
now they're discussing how impor- 
tant a knowlelge of archeology is 
to ocean floor walkers. It'll never 
replace oxygen. It’s-just-like- 
home-note: drop into a bar and 
what do you see? Xavier Cugat and 
Abbe Lane, newest smash on Italian 
TV.... Over at Cinesitta, Eartha 
Kitt’s getting ready to star in 
Women’s Barracks, while Gloria 
Swanson winds up Nero the Great. 
... For the next few months Carosa, 
one of Italy’s top fashion designers, 
will be showing girls in next sum- 
mer’s dresses in a plush salon at 
Piazza di Spagna 93, Drop in any 
day. No need to telephone first. 

Doney’s cafe gossip: Para- 
mount’s on the prowl for another 
story to be filmed here with Kirk 
Douglas and Silvana Mangano, the 
sexcessful Ulysses team. ... Do you 
bargain in the stores? In most 
shops on the tourist track—no. 
They have fixed prices that be- 
come positively rigid when you’re 
a rich American, and who isn’t 
to the local folks? But if you 
stray from the fashionable dis- 
tricts, it’s considered sporting to 
give it a try... . You're not a 
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rich American? Then, for a stand- 
up snack at low-down prices, drop 
in at one of the local rosticcervas. 
They're a little like delicatessens, 
serve hot food, salads, sandwiches, 
The one at Piazza Barberini 42 has 
an especially tasty selection. 

Robert Alda, who’s been getting 
rave notices out of town with Moon 
Beam, a new revue, is heading 
Romeward this month. . . . On 
March 9 take a look at the Colos- 
seum. The square in front of it 
is always parked full of automo- 
biles waiting to be blessed during 
a religious ceremony. And 
on March 19 be a real Roman: eat 
frittelle. You'll find these fritters 
in pastry shops, or made before 
your eyes on the streets of the 
Quartiere ‘Trionfale. From 
March 20 until June 6 you can 
enjoy a day at the races at Capan- 
nelle. On Holy Thursday, 
Romans flock to the churches in 
the center of the city to see the 


great displays of special flowers and - 


grand decorations. ... Marta Toren 
and Vittorio Gassman draw a street 


‘crowd as they work before the 


cameras in The Marble Faun. 


HE MAGDALENENBERG near 

Klagenfurt recently was found 

to be yet another historic site 
in Austria dating back to the time 
of the Celts and Romans. The city 
that once stood here was the capital 
of the great Noric Empire and mag- 
nificent murals and pillars speak of 
this age-old culture. .. . Fairy-tale 
Princess Ira Forstenberg and hus- 
band are among the prominent 
guests now at Kitzbiihel, Tirol. ... 
A mysterious reservation for the 
same resort came last week from 
Buckingham Palace for a suite of 
sixteen rooms. Reporters are be- 
sieging the hotel for information 
—they are hoping that it will be 
the long-expected Princess Mar- 
garet. .. . On his recent visit here, 
Thornton Wilder found that the 
real atmosphere of Vienna was to 
be found at night just wandering 
around the narrow dark streets and 
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pompous squares. Inspired by its — 
grandeur, he wrote here a libretto — 


to a twelve-tone opera to be com- 
posed by a young American com- 
poser he met in Austria. . .. Austria 
is taking big strides in the recovery 
of her pre-war independence. She 
is now planning to open the first 
Austrian airline — Air Austria — 


which is to fly DC4s and DC6s from 


Vienna to London, 
Diisseldorf, to Cairo and to Tel 
Aviv. Prices are not yet available, 
but the Airline will start early in 
May this year. . At the same 
time, private airlines are establish- 
ing an air-taxi service to the famous 


Amsterdam, 


resorts all over the country. .. 5 
Vorarlberg, the most western of all — 
Austrian counties, has excellent ar- 


rangements for a period of fourteen 
days or more that include absolute- 
ly everything down to ski-lifts, loan 
of equipment, free dancing in any 
of the large hotels, and _ sleigh- 
rides. . . . The Eden of the ski- 
enthusiasts lies away from the 
modern ski-lift, bar and hotel life 
in the Bundschuh area near Salz- 
burg, where over twenty magnifi- 
cent peaks with plenty of snow 
invite the lovers of the real 
sport.... The Moulin Rouge, one 
of Vienna’s first cabarets and night- 
clubs, will shortly open a new show, 
and tables have to be reserved 
ahead of time... . For those who 
like to eat well in a real old Vien- 
nese restaurant, Figlmiiller near 
the Lugeck in Vienna’s first dis- 
trict is a unique experience. It 
has the best wine and excellent 
food in spite of the rather shaggy 
look. . . . Theatre fans will have 


plenty of opportunity to find “cel-. 


lar-theaters” with excellent actors 


all over the city. One of the best is; 
the Theatre der Courage on the Lue-. 
gerplatz where modern European) 
and foreign plays are staged with 


great success. ... The Semmerine 


most fashionable winter sport 


resort near Vienna, is so overrun) 


at present that reservations are 
necessary even if you only want 
acup of coffee passing through.... 
The Mozart year has had a mag: 
nificent opening in all Austrian 
concert halls and opera houses and 
the visitor will really feel the spirit 
of Mozart in the air. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


In Pennsylvania Dutch country, Lancaster 
County Amish family, with some children 
trotting along barefoot, spends day at 
amusement park in Hershey, one of area's 
focal points in: Keystone State. 


Photo: Monkmeyer Press. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. I should like to telephone. 


. I need a doctor. 


. May I have your name and address? 


. I have lost my identification pa- 


pers, my wallet. 


. Can you recommend an inexpen- 


sive hotel? 


. What is the temperature? - 


. Is smoking permitted? 


8. Where is the lavatory? 


16. 


We 


18. 


19. 


20. 


. May I present Mr. .. 


SreINENS ers eter 
Miss’... .? 


. Yours is a beautiful country. 


. Would you open (shut) the win- 


dow? 


. It is no trouble at all! 


. I want a roll of film. 


. Thank you for being so nice. 


. I should like to check my valuables. 


Is there a good play, an American 
play being given? 


Have you an American newspaper, 
an American magazine? 


Please dry-clean (press) this suit 


(dress) . 


Where can I buy some nice gifts? 


We shall stay most of the Summer. 


BY MARCUS KNUTZEN 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


EAK UP! 


PART THREE 


DANISH 


. Jeg kan godt lige at telefonere 


. Jeg vil gerne ha en doktor. 


. Vil De vaere saa god at give meg 


Deres navn og Adresse. 


. Jeg har tapt mit turist kort 


(lommebog) 


. Hvet De om et hotel der ikke er 


for dyrt? 


. Hvor mange graders varme er det 


idag? 


. Er rygning tillat her? 
. Hvor er w. c.? 


. Maa jeg faa presentere Herr, Fru, 


Fr¢ken 


- Deres land er meget smukt. 


. Vil de vaere saa god at aapne 


vinduet? (lukke) 


. Det er ingen uleilighet. 


. Jeg vil gerne ha en rulle film. 


. Mange takk for Deres venlighet. 


. Jeg skulde lige at ha mine Vaerdi- 


papirer opbevaret. 


- Er_der et godt skuespil i byen 


(paa engelsk). 


. Har De en amerikansk avis, ma- 


gasin? 


. Jeg vil gerne ha dette set tgi (kjole) 


presset (renset). 


. Hvor kan jeg kgbe nogle gode ga- 


ver? 


. Vi skal blive her den stgrste del 


av sommeren. 


20. 


. Vohr 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Yay koo’-neh gawt li’eh aw te-lefo- 


ne’-re 


. Yay vil ger’-ne hah ehn dawk’-tor 


. Vil dee vaer’-e saw goh aw gee’-veh 


mai deh’-res nahvn awg a-dress’-e 


. Yay hahr tahpt mit too-rist’ kohrt 


(loh’-me-boeh) 


. Vebt dee ohm eht ho-tel’ dehr i’-eh 


ehr fohr durt 


. Vohr mahng’-e grah’ ders vahr’-me 


ehr deh ee-dah’ 


. Ehr rueh’-ning til’-at hehr 
. Vohr ehr veh ceh 


. Maw yay faw pre-sang-teh’-re hehr, 


froo froe’-ken 


. Deh’-res lan ehr maj’-et smookt 


. Vil dee vaer’-e saw goh aw awp’-ne 


(loh’-ke) vin’-doo-et 


. Deh ehr ing’-en oo-lai’-lee-heth 


. Yay vil ger’-ne hah ehn roo’-le film 


. Mahng’-e tank for deh’-res ven’-li- 


heth 


. Yay skool’-e li’-e aw hah mee’-ne 


vaer-di’-pa-pir’-er op’-beh-vahrt’ 


. Ehr dehr eht gawt skoo’-e-spil ee 


bue’-en paw eng’-elsk 


. Hahr dee ehn a-meh-ri-kansk’ a-vis’ 


ma-ga-sin’ 


. Yay vil ger’-ne hah edh’-te set toey 


(kjoh’-le) press’-et (ren’-set) 


kahn yay _ koe’-be 


nog’-le 
go’-the gah’-ver 


Vee skahl blee’-ve hehr den stoer’- 
ste dehl av som’-me-ren 
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STOP SAYING . 


“| CAN'T AFFORD TO RETIRE” 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


West Indies, Mexico, Californias Abroad 


This is a book on how to double what your 
money can buy. For that is what spending 
a few weeks or months, or even retiring, in 
the world’s Bargain Paradises amounts to. 


And why not when you can retire to the: 


Azores or the Canaries—islands of tropical 
flowers, sandy beaches, and the charm of 
Old Spain—with rents of about $20 a month, 
groceries for a couple at $10 a week, and serv- 
ants $5 a month each. 


The lotus-covered mountain lakes of Kashmir, 
where a furnished houseboat with four tur- 
baned servants rents for $70 a month. Total 
costs for a couple run about $175 a month— 
in the most beautiful spot on earth. 


The South Seas? Tahiti has found out about 
the Yankee dollar. But there’s brilliant Si- 
gatoka Beach at Suva or reef-girt Norfolk 
or Lord Howe Island, the Bargain Paradises 
of the South Seas today. 


Throughout this big book you learn where 
to spend a while in the West Indies, Mexico 
(where living costs dropped 33% when the 
peso was devalued), South America (today’s 
bargain counter for Americans), the health- 
ful islands of the South Seas, the wonderlands 
of New Zealand, the marvelous Balearic 
Islands where two can live like kings for less 
than $35 a week. 


You read about cities and towns where it’s 
always spring, about ‘Californias Abroad,” 
about ‘‘Four Modern Shangri-Las,’’ about 
mountain hideaways, tropical islands as 
colorful as Tahiti but nearer home, about 
modern cities where you can live for less, 
about quiet country lanes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts. 


If you’ve ever wanted to travel but won- 
dered how you could afford it; if you have a 
little income but wonder how you'd ever be 
able to retire on that; if you want a life of 
luxuries on what you’d get only necessities 
back home, then you want Bargain Paradises 
of the World. 


96 photos, 4 maps. 1956 edition. Price $1.50. 


WHERE WILL YOU 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you 
know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man 
who can give you the facts you want it’s 
Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his 
home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells 
you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 
you’re on vacation, or looking over job, 
business, real estate, or retirement pros- 
pects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if 
you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find 
a real ‘“‘paradise’’—just the spot which has 
everything you want. 

Of course, there's much more to this big 
book. 


If You Want a Job or a 
Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. 
His talks with hundreds of personnel man- 
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HOW TO RETIRE SOONER 


by earning a small income 


Government figures prove you need 
much less money if you retire to the 
country, and now a new book shows 
over and over again how to make the 
money you do need, whether you re- 
tire with or without a lot of money in 
the bank. 


Fred Tyler’s Live in the Country—and 
Make It Pay is “virtually a blueprint 
for the retired man or woman wanting 
to make their own way,” says the 
Chicago Daily News. 


With this book, you learn: 


—how to make the most income from tourist 
cabins and a trailer camp (including where 
to locate for the most business at highest 
rentals) ; : 

—what to do to earn $3000 a year from a 
weekend roadstand (even if you never 
raise a green thing); 

—how 500 chickens will bring you a fine liv- 
ing on your own bit of land; 

—the best way known to learn which business 
to start; 

—the only sure way to get a good buy in a 
business put up for sale; 

—how a $2500 investment in a part-time busi- 
ness will bring you all the income a retired 
family may need in the country; 

—the dozens and dozens of other dignified, 
easy to start part-time enterprises that pay 
well in the country (from renting out 
equipment for week-end farming to op- 
erating a small shop). 


Read this 75,000-word book now. Check 
off the ways you’d like to earn a small 
income in the country. See how easily 
they make retirement possible for you 
—now. Despite its big size, Live in the 
Country—and Make It Pay costs only 
$1. Money back, of course, if not sat- 
isfied. 


GO IN FLORIDA? 


agers, businessmen, real estate operators, 
state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the 
towns you want to know about if you're 
going to Florida for a home, a job with a 
future or a business of your own. If you’ve 
ever wanted to run a tourist court or own 
an orange grove, he tells you today’s in- 
side story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire 


On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you 
can retire now on the money you've got, 
whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need 
a part-time or seasonal job to help out your 
income, he tells you where to pick up extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells 
you where life in Florida is pleasantest on 
a small income, he can help you to take 
life easy now. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida 
—whether you want to retire, vacation, get 
a job, buy a home, or start a business, 
Norman Ford's Florida gives you the facts 
you need to find exactly what you want. 
Yet this book with plenty of maps and 
well over 100,000 words sells for only $2— 
only a fraction of the money you'd spend 
needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 


For your copy, fill out coupon at right. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT 
IN CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 


A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yo- 
semite, elsewhere in California—at a price 
you can afford? 


A place to retire on a small income? 


A home in the sun, with year-round spring- 
like days? 


No matter what you seek in California, 
William Redgrave’s big book California—The 
State That Has Everything shows you city 
by. city, town by town, road by road, every- 
thing you'll find in this big state. 


If you are vacationing, his clear and de- 
tailed facts just about guarantee you won’t 
miss anything worth seeing. And you will 
welcome his long lists of recommended res- 
taurants, motels, and hotels where you can 
stop at the price you want to pay. 


If you’re looking for a job or a business of 
your own, California—The State That Has 
Everything gives you the facts you want. 
With William Redgrave’s help you’ll find the 
California that appeals to you—whole regions 
with just the degree of warmth and sunshine 
you want, with houses and rentals priced 
within your means. If you’re single, you’ll 
find the best places to live for the fun and 
entertainment you want. If you’re a family 
man, you'll find the best places to raise a 
family. If you want to retire, you’ll find the 
pleasantest places in all California to live on 
a small income. 


There’s so much more to this book—the 
facts you need if you’re thinking of living in 
a trailer, the best places to fish and hunt, 
where to go for a college education, what 
you'll pay in taxes, how best to find your 
own retirement or vacation paradise, etc., 
etc. There’s so much information, in fact, 
that you probably wouldn’t learn as much 
about California in months, even years, of 
traveling around this big state as you can 
learn from this one big book. Yet it costs 
only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 


WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of thousands of 
communities in the U. S. and its island territories only 
those places where living costs are less, where the sur- 
roundings are pleasant, and where nature and the com- 
munity get together to guarantee a good time from 
fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or the like. The 
book never overlooks the fact that some people must get 
part-time or seasonal work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout America 
—from New England south to Florida, west to California 
and north to the Pacific. Northwest. It includes both 
Hawaii and the American Virgin Islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get information like 
this by travelling around the country. Frequently they 
fail—there is just too much of America to explore. 


Where to Retire on a Small Income saves you from 
that danger. Yet the big 1956 edition costs only $1. 


Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
54 First Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $..:... (cash, check, or money order) . 
Please send me the books checked below. You will re- 
fund my money if I am not satisfied. 


Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50. 
Live in the Country—and Make It Pay. $1. 
California—The State That Has Everything. $2. 


O 


Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 
Norman Ford’s Plorida. $2. 


ay ay a! 


Special ‘ Any $6 worth of books for $5. 
offers All books above for $6.60. 


Print NAME... correc crreverseseeresere euccee 


AGGresSi. ues 1c ce 0 se Peer cess resaccacenan ose 


City & State. ... sere cececvcsvacs een een ea asans 


TRAVEL AGENTS 
Members of Advisory Board N.T.C. 
Jhe 
HARVEY LINE 


proudly offers 


HONOLULU + TAHITI » ACAPULCO 
CRUISES 


LUXURIOUS STEEL YACHT 


48 day cruise of the South Pacific with stop 
overs in Hawaii, Christmas Island, Tahiti, 
Acapulco. See Tahiti the Gem of the Pacific 
in all its grandeur. Four regular sailings 
yearly. 


SPECIAL OLYMPIC GAME CRUISE 


Departure from Los Angeles Oct. 1, 1956 for 
Melbourne, Australia — stopping in route: 
Honolulu, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia, 
and Sydney. Live aboard ship in Melbourne 
during games. On return home, stops are 
made at Auckland, New Zealand, Cook Is- 
land, and Tahiti. Return to Los Angeles Dec. 
22. Make reservations now to assure seats at 
the Olympic Games — Limit 36 passengers. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE HARVEY LINE 


5422 LEMON GROVE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 


SAIL into “Ke¥ 
the SUN... viens 


ALLIES 
Luxury living . . . @ world of golden 
sunshine . . . adventure in exotic ports 
of call . . . book your passage NOW on 
a Cruise aboard a floating caravan of fun 
to the fabulous WEST INDIES and SOUTH 
AMERICA. Frequent sailings from New 
York in March and April. Let us help 
you select the cruise to suit your time, 
taste, and purse. $200 up. 
for further information call MU 8-3676 


CELEBRITY TOURS 


57 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


EUROPE *698 


11 COUNTRIES 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


Sailing on April 19th and May 6th. European Grand 
Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, 
French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL EXPENSE 
—PERSONALLY ESCORTED—includes round trip 
tourist steamship on S.S. HOMERIC, all hotels, most 
meals, all sight-seeing, transportation, transfers and 
even tips. Later return if desired. Tour limited to 
40 members. See Your Travel Agent or 


Write for Free Booklet No. 8-D 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State St. Chicago 4, Iilinols 


WO EXPERTLY planned trips to 

Africa are in the offering for 

travelers this spring and sum- 
mer. The once “Dark Continent” 
is now lit up and beckoning to trav- 
elers to come visit her sun-swept 
shores. And plenty of shoreline 
there is, for Africa encompasses 
11,262,000 square miles with about 
200,000,000 inhabitants. 

Brownell Around Africa Tours 
are arranged at a leisurely pace, giv- 
ing you time for full appreciation 
of the World’s wonders you see, 
with ample relaxation and recrea- 
tion as you go. Travelers will be de- 
lighted at how smoothly every de- 
tail of the trip is handled for their 
pleasure and comfort. 

There are 40 wonderful days at 
sea where you will have time to 
meet new friends, and to get the 
feel of a long enjoyable sea voyage. 
Aside from traveling almost com- 
pletely around Africa, the trip is 
broken up by stopovers at London 
and Paris. ‘To make sure that you 
get to see many of the places of in- 
terest in both cities, the London 
halt will cover two full days while 
Paris layover is for four days. 

Finest part of the tours is that 
travelers experience none of the dif- 
ficulties of the individual or inde- 
pendent traveler because arrange- 
ments are set up months in ad- 
vance, making everything on the 
jaunt run off like clockwork. 

Spring Tour, which lasts 93 days 
and leaves New York City on Cun- 
ard Line’s Queen Mary, departs 
April 25, returns July 26. After a 
stopover in London, the group 
pushes on to Cape Town, South 
Africa, where many will get their 
first look at this huge picturesque 
continent. 

The whole month of May is spent 
visiting the marvelous vistas of 
South Africa, many of which are 
unmatched for sheer beauty. 


Arriving in New York City on 
July 26, travelers bid a fond fare- 
well to an exciting, well-organized 
trip around Africa. 

A second tour leaves New York 
City June 6, returning Sept. 11. All- 
inclusive rates for both tours range 
from $4,095 to $4,185 by steamer 
and, for those who wish to fly in- 
stead of sail, tabs run from $3,792 
to $3,900 first-class, $3,459-$3,657 
tourist class. @ 


see Lurope 
by Spontiu 


Bring 7 friends and you go 
free! A complete European 
tour — 31 days by ship, first 
class hotels, valued from 


$945—is yours at no charge 
when you travel SponTour. 
You earn your travel by 
sponsoring a tour of 7 
friends and neighbors — 
SponTour sends you along 
free! For facts without obli- 
gation, write 


'@) P. O. Box 677 
Grand Central Sta., 


Spon OUF n.y.N.¥. 


ON THE OCEAN 
32ND TO 33RD ST 


THE PRESTIGE ADDRESS 
of MIAMI BEACH 


Write for Colorful Brochure 


N.Y. Phone BR 9-9299 
CHGO PHONE ST 1-010! 


EGYPT—THE HOLY LAND 


Plan now to visit the lands of the Mediterranean: 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Greece, Italy, 
plus European Capitals. HORIZON TOURS offers 
monthly departures via air or ship; small, conducted 
groups. Also, Horizon Tours will custom-tailor an 
independent travel plan just for you or for your own 
tour group. Write today for folders describing Horizon 
Tours to Egypt and the Holy Land. 


WORLD TOUR 


Harriet-Louise H. Patterson conducts annual air tour 
(deluxe) around-the-world departing March 15, 1957. 


HORIZON TOURS 


Tom Maupin Tour Associates 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 
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Annual 
Mr. Travel 


Award 
resented to 


is Eminence 


=- = 


IS EMINENCE Francis Cardinal 
H Spellman of the Archdiocese 

A of New York was the recipient 
of the 1955 Mr. Travel award pre- 
sented by TRAVEL and the National 
Travel Club to the American citizen 

meeting the high qualifications for 
the award. 

___ His Honor Robert F. Wagner, the 
Mayor of New York City, made the 
presentation to Cardinal Spellman 
at a luncheon given in the Cardin- 
al’s honor at the Waldorf Astoria 
hotel on February: 14. 

It was an extremely notable and 
news-worthy gathering. 

Nearly 100 dignitaries, travel 
executives and transportation ofh- 
cials, plus many members of the 
press, were present for the simple 
but impressive ceremonies. 

Last year, John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, received the 
Mr. Travel Award in his offices 

_in Washington, D. C., and the State 
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ardinal Spellman 


His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Department head sent a message of 
congratulations to the Cardinal for 
obtaining the 1955 award. 
Selection of Francis Cardinal 
Spellman as Mr. Travel of 1955 was 
made through a poll taken of lead- 
ing executives and officials in the 
travel field—presidents of airlines, 
steamship lines, railroads and in- 
dustry organizations and associa- 
tions. Their expressed opinions, 
tabulated by TRAVEL, revealed an 
almost unanimous choice in the 
selection of the Cardinal. 
Conceived by the Publisher of 
TRAVEL, the Mr. Travel Award was 
designed to focus attention upon 
noteworthy individuals whose trav- 
els reflected the immense effect 
travel can have upon peoples both 
abroad and at home, and the 
numerous benefits that can ensue. 
Just as the 1954 Award was not 
presented to the Secretary of State 
for political reasons, the 1955 Award 


was not given to.the Cardinal for 
religious activity, but to honor an 
individual who has added prestige 
and esteem to America’s status 
through the use of travel and in 
accordance with the qualifications 
established. 

Recognition of the influence that 
travel has upon all citizens prompted 
the unusual assemblage of the 
travel industry’s most outstanding 
officials at the presentation of the 
Award to Cardinal Spellman. Few 
events have seen such a top-bracket 
turn-out of executives in the travel 
field. 

TRAVEL is proud of the part it 
has played in the selection of an- 
other Mr. Travel, and extends its 
official appreciation to the industry 
leaders who cooperated so willingly. 

And, once again, TRAVEL con- 
gratulates His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman on his receiving 
the Mr. Travel Award of 1955. 


Cardinal Spellman's wide travels included 
cornerstone laying at Tokyo church, top, 
visit to American troops in Korea, center, 
stay in Rome, bottom, where he leads del- 
egation past St. John's Latern on right. 
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CARDINAL'S TRAVELS 
AID WORLD MORALE 


ROBABLY THE most well-known 

aspect of Cardinal Spellman’s 

varied travels is his annual trip 
to celebrate Christmas Mass with 
members of the Armed Forces 
abroad, Early in December, 1954, 
he began a heart-warming voyage 
that carried him into 1955, visiting 
Alaska, Japan, Okinawa, 
Hong Formosa, Vietnam, 
Manila, Guam, Hawaii and ships of 
the U.S. Navy's Seventh Fleet. 

His Eminence has celebrated 
three Christmas Day, 
necessitating his fasting from mid- 
night to 6:00 pam. braving sub- 
freezing temperatures to greet Amer: 
ican soldiers in Korea personally. 
To bring such comfort to American 
troops, the Cardinal makes such 
personal sacrifices wholeheartedly 
and happily. 

After his Far Eastern trip, the 
Cardinal returned to New York but 
in March lett for Jamaica, On suc: 
cessive visits the Cardinal went to 
Cincinnati, O.; Winooski, Vt., and 
North Andover, Massachusetts, 
again returning to New York to 
prepare for his trip as head of a 
delegation to the Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Rio de Janeiro in August. 

Later, after short trips to Phila- 
delphia and Washington, D.C,, the 
Cardinal lett on November 29 for a 
trip to Newfoundland, Greenland 
and Ireland, He was back in New 
York City December 3, visited West- 
ern Massachusetts and returned to 
New York once more, 

On December 10, His Eminence 
left for Korea, visiting Alaska, Ja- 
pan, Okinawa and Formosa on the 


Korea, 
Kong, 


masses On 


"CHOICE A HAPPY ONI 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


OLLOWING Is the full text o! 

congratulatory message 

ceived from John Foster Dull 
previous Mr. ‘Travel Award winn 
which was read aloud at the lun 
eon honoring Francis Cardin 
Spellman, 


Dear Cardinal Spellman: 

I deeply regret that I am notal 
to be present as you receive | 
“Mr, ‘Travel Award” voted you, 
the chief executives of the Americ 
travel industry, The choice is 
happy one. No one in their tray 
over the years has brought me 
understanding and spiritual ce 
tentment to those he has visit 
than you. 

May I express the profound he 
that for many years to come y 
will continue on the journeys tl 
have won for you this award. 

Sincerely, 
/s/ John Foster Dul 
Secretary of State 


way, and then went to the Phil 
pines and around the globe 
Rome and then Germany, reach 
New York again after Christmas. 

While in Seoul, the Cardinal 1 
the guest of Syngman Rhee, z 
usually has been the house guest 
the U.S. commanding officer in 
various points he visited. Such ¢ 
tacts have given him first-hand 
formation concerning the t 


situation in key world spots. 
Thus the Cardinal’s travels 
of double benefit to humanity. 


which this Award is made; 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MR. TRAVEL AWARD 


I, Be an American citizen who has traveled extensively for eithe 
business or pleasure or a combination of both during the year for 


2. Add to the respect and esteem for American institutions anc 
culture by his personal demeanor during his travels. 


3. Help further the cause of world peace and mutual understanding 
among nations and individuals as a result of his travels. 
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His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman receives parchment scroll from His Honor Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner of New York City during luncheon honoring Cardinal for being selected 
through industry-wide poll of travel executives as personage most qualified to receive annual 
Mr. Travel Award presented by Travet and the National Travel Club. 


Presidents, executives and officials of various transportation firms, organizations’ and leading 
companies in the travel field assembled at Waldorf Astoria in New York to witness presenta- 
tion of Mr. Travel Award of 1955 during ceremonies on February 14, also heard congratu- 
latory message from Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, previous winner. 
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MEMBERS OF 
NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE 


G. T. Baker, 


President, National Airlines 


Chas. E. Beard, 
President, Braniff International Air- 
ways 


R. S. Damon, (Now deceased) 
President, Trans World Airlines 


Thomas Donovan, 
President, American Society of 
Travel Agents 


B. T. Dykes, 


President, Colonial Airlines 


James A. Farrell Jr., 
President, Farrell Lines 


John Franklin, 
President, United States Lines 


Harold L. Graham Jr., 


President, Resort Airlines 


Harry X. Kelly, 
President, Delta Line 


W. H. McConnell, 
Vice-President, American Export 
Lines 


Patrick B. McGinnis, 
President, Boston and Maine 


Railroad 


Wm. T. Moore, 
President, Moore-McCormack Lines 


Robert Nelson, 
President, National Association of 
Travel Organizations 


Donald W. Nyrop, 
President, Northwest Orient Airlines 


W. A. Patterson, 
President, United Airlines 


A. E. Perlman, 
President, New York Central 


D. J. Russell, 
President, Southern Pacific Railroad 


Randolph Sevier, 
President, Matson Navigation Co. 


H. E. Simpson, 
President, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road 


C. R. Smith, 


President, American Airlines 


J. M. Symes, 
President, Pennsylvania Railroad 


John E. Tilford, 
President, Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad 


Walter J. Tuohey, 
President, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 


road 


Thomas L. Williamson, 
Alcoa Steamship Co, 


C. E. Woolman, 
President, Delta-C & S Air Lines 


Port Arthur, quiet, comfortable day's ride from Hobart, is sleepy little country village which once housed Tasmania's giant penal institution. 


EVERAL THOUSAND American visitors are expected 
to travel to Australia this year for the Melbourne 
Olympic Games. Already, accommodations in 

Melbourne are at a premium, but all first-class hotel 
rooms have been reserved for overseas visitors. Addi- 
tionally, a plan has been devised to accommodate 
tourists in other parts of Australia, and fly them to 
the Games every dz 

Tasmania, the island state separated from the Aus- 
tralian mainland by the 150-mile wide Bass Strait, is 


only an hour’s flying time from Melbourne. One of 


the few places in Australia that has made a worth- 
while effort to develop the tourist trade, Tasmania 
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now has the best tourist facilities in all of Australia. 

It is as well to give a warning here that no hotel 
facilities will compare with those existing in New York, 
Los Angeles, Chicago or other large American cities. 
However, despite the warnings about lack of accommo- 
dations, many Americans, particularly sports fans and 


those whose friends and relatives are competing at the 
Melbourne Olympics, will make the long trip Down 
Under. 


I have just returned to Sydney from a month’s holi- 
day in Tasmania. It is not the first time I have been 
there, and it won’t be the last. It is a place I would not 


hesitate to recommend to American visitors. Under 
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Inexpensive Island State Below 
Australia Will Attract 
XVI Olympiad Visitors Seeking 


BY ARTHUR SCHOLES 


Sun-filled Serenity 


i 
NORTHERN 1 
' 


TERRITORY 
WESTERN 


AUSTRALIA 


the plan for Olympic visitors, Americans will be able 
to stay at Launceston, population 50,000, in the 
northern half of the island, or at Hobart, the capital, 
population over 80,000 in the south. 

The air journey from Hobart takes an hour and a 
half each day. Hobart, the second oldest city in Aus- 
tralia, is on the Derwent River which flows into one 
of the most picturesque deep-water harbors in the 
world. Behind the city rises Mount Wellington, 4,166 
feet high, which is snow-capped in winter. Hobart has 
almost English serenity, with streets of ornamental 
: trees, century-old buildings and remainders of Aus- 
| tralia’s grim past. Ruins and relics of the early convict 
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settlement at Port Arthur still exist. They date from 
1830, when the whole of Tasmania was a vast peni- 
tentiary. 

Today, Port Arthur, a comfortable day’s tour from 
Hobart, is a sleepy little country town house where 
tourists saunter over streets which once echoed to the 
tramp of convict feet. The crumbling ruins of ‘Tas- 
mania’s once great penal settlement, which at its zenith 
housed 9,000 people, is today a mecca for sightseers 
because of its historic association and its own intrinsic 
beauty. 

Americans will find the Melbourne climate warm 
and possibly enervating in November, the beginning 
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> 


One of Tasmania's most 
modern tourist hotels, 
Lufra, is located near 
200-yard isthmus called 
Eaglehawk Neck which 
links island mainland 
with Tasman peninsula. 


> 


Trolley cars are still clanging through Elizabeth Street in center of 
Hobart, capital of Tasmania, which has population of over 80,000. 
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of summer in Australia. The trip each night back to 


Hobart or Launceston will be a welcome change. 


The Tasmanian climate is cool and invigorating. Tas- _ 
mania, 26,215 square miles in area, has good roads to- 


all places, of tourist interest and scenic beauty. The 


pinnacle of Mount Wellington is a journey of some 


twelve miles from Hobart and well worth a visit. The 


view from the top is magnificent. You can see pano-— 


ramic views of ocean, beach and bushland in every 
direction. Other mountains, Nelson and Rumney, are 
also accessible from Hobart, and also provide marvel- 
ous scenic views from their summits. 

who decide to make Launceston their 


Visitors 


Launceston, called Garden City, is most picturesque town on island. 


headquarters can go by road to Mount Barrow, 4,644 
feet, a drive of 28 miles. The view from here is spec- 
tacular and covers one third of the whole state. 

Two of the main highways in Tasmania provide 
great scenic vistas for motorists. The Lake Highway 
ascends to 4,000 feet and the Lyell Highway, which 
serves the west coast, rises to 2,720 feet at the King 
William Saddle. The latter highway is probably the 
most interesting in Australia from a tourist’s view- 
point. 

The Lyell Highway in its 158-mile journey from 
Hobart to Queenstown passes through the valley of 
the River Derwent and is lined on either side for 
many miles with apple orchards and hop fields. It 
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} winds through large areas of settled agricultural land 
i and then climbs into the central highlands where the 
| mountain views are unsurpassed. 

You need to be a careful driver descending this road 
‘@ towards Queenstown. The road corkscrews and dips 
t y down mountainsides. At one point I counted over 90 
# twists and turns. All the time it is running into deeply 
‘} forested gorges. Queenstown is a mining center, sur- 
rounded by almost bare mountains and hills. 

The tourist who visits the west coast will be im- 
pressed by the wild rugged nature of this virtually 

‘§ unsettled region. There are thrills galore in store for 
the adventurous souls who make the 23-mile trip from 


side, but this is due in some measure to the fact that 
the early settlers wished to retain memories of the 
land of their birth. 

Many of the old colonial homes are open to visitors. 
Around these properties and along the roadsides the 
settlers planted hawthorn hedges and English trees of 
various species, which thrived in their new surround- 
ings. 
Anglers are well catered to in Tasmania for this is 
a land of lakes and rivers, all accessible waters having 
been stocked with rainbow and brown trout. Golf, 
bowls, tennis, hiking and camping are ideal in Tas- 
mania surroundings. 


Hobart, today, is thriving industrial center due to its abundant mineral, forest resources, large supply of low-cost hydro-electrical power. 


- Queenstown to Strahan on the Mount Lyell line for 
this railway climbs up and down mountainsides as it 
traverses King River Gorge. You can then go on by 
motor launch across Macquarie Harbor to the River 
Gordon, which is very appealing because of its un- 

spoiled natural beauty. 

Tasmania has long been advertised as the “Apple 
Isle” or “This Other England,” but the comparisons 
are incorrect. However, most visitors disregard these 
slogans, and they are going there in increasing num- 
bers year after year. 

Tasmania is conceded to be the most mountainous 

island in the world. Admittedly, much of Tasmania’s 

landscapes bear a close resemblance to English country- 
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In Hobart, the capital, there is a unique concrete 
pontoon bridge connecting the suburbs. The bridge 
spans the Derwent river twelve miles from the ocean. 
Hobart is well served by city transport. There are 
many day and half-day trips that can be taken to river 
frontages, beaches or bushland settings. 

Launceston is called the City of Gardens. Situated 
on the confluence of the North and South Esk Rivers, 
which merge to form the River Tamar, the main at- 
traction to be seen from here is the Cataract Gorge, 
where high rugged cliffs and splendid paths lead to 
delightful views. . 

Many Americans may feel Hobart and Launceston 
are towns of the last century. There are no night clubs 
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Tasmania 


to speak of, and few modern glamorized structures of 
the present mid-century. But the Tasmanian people, 
like all Australians, have a natural and generous feel- 
ing towards overseas visitors, particularly Americans. 

My hotel at Hobart, Hadley’s in Murray Street, is 
one of the few hotels in Australia which gives room 
service 24 hours a day. The meals were excellent, 
service good, and room and bath, with three meals a 
day, cost $10.00. This may seem inexpensive by Amer- 
ican prices, but it is well to remember that the cost 
of living in Australia is about a third of the American. 
Two and a quarter dollars equals one Australian 
pound. The Australian pound has nothing to do with 
the English pound, and on exchange is worth one-fifth 
less. 

By the time of the Olympic Games, it is-expected 
that Matson Line will have started its new passenger 
service from San Francisco to Sydney, via Honolulu, 
Fiji or Samoa, and New Zealand ports. At present the 
only satisfactory service between San Francisco and 
Sydney is provided on a bi-monthly basis by the Orient 
Line. Passage from San Francisco to Sydney and back 
runs from $1,250 downwards, with the minimum about 
$500. 

Excellent air services link San Francisco with Sydney 
almost daily. These are provided by Canadian Pacific, 
Qantas and Pan American World Airways. Internal 
air services in Australia are run by Trans Australian 
Airways, and Australian National Airways. In Aus- 
tralia, air travel is the cheapest and best. Indeed, 
Australians claim their air travel is the cheapest in 
the world. A daily flight from Hobart to Melbourne 
and return would cost about $25.00. It is expected 
that special concession tickets will be available for 
visitors who wish to fly daily to watch the Olympic 
events. 

Australians are a friendly people. They live well. 
A good steak dinner in the best hotel costs only $1.00. 
Australians are home conscious, too. Accommodations 
in most Australian homes will be superior to the 
accommodations in most hotels, the only exception 
to this being ‘Tasmania where hotels are better than in 
other parts of Australia. However, they would still 
not be up to second-class standards in most American 
cities. 

In Hobart you can buy fresh strawberries and black 
currents by the punnet, and the best time of the year 
for them is at Christmas. The streets are quiet and 
clean. You can also eat fish and chips from shops which 
proudly bear the announcement “By Special Appoint- 
ment.” 

You can shop in “emporiums” that sell ‘ladies’ 
mantles,” mingle with pedestrians who do not push 
and shove, drink excellent beer made from mountain 
water in quiet clean hotels, and you breathe air which 
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is free from pollution by diesel buses and factory 
chimneys. Tasmanians have found a sensible way of 
life, and will not be jostled out of it by bustlers— 
from Sydney or Melbourne. : 

The Tasmanian government, conscious that the 
island can offer the tourist a wide variety of attrac 
tions—winter sports, salmon and trout fishing, yacht. | 
ing, mountaineering, hiking, river trips by boat, une 
rivaled scenery and historic places—has done more 
than other Australian State Governments to maintain { 
the natural resources of the island. To preserve the | 
natural scenery, large areas of the State have been 
proclaimed scenic reserves by Act of Parliament. The- 
largest of the scenic reserves is known as Cradle 
Mountain-St. Clair National Park in the central high- 
lands and is approximately 525 square miles in area. 

Another popular reserve is Mount Field National | 
Park of about 40,000 acres, only 50 miles from Hobart, 
Near the entrance to this park are Russell Falls, a | 
noted local landmark surrounded by giant gum and 
stately fern trees. A 

Tasmania’s Apple Festival in the Huon Valley in> 
March attracts visitors from all parts of Australia. 
Fruit growing is one of the island’s chief industries. 
The first apple trees were planted by Lt. William 
Bligh’s expedition in 1788. Bligh became famous as 
the Captain of the Bounty. 

Amongst Tasmania’s other yraerions are a series 
of limestone caves of great beauty. These are located 
in the foothills of the Western Tiers near the little 
settlement of Mole Creek. Both the King Solomon and: 
the Marakoopa caves are fully developed and electric- 
ally lit. 

The Tasmanian Government Tourist Bureau ar- 
ranges day tours to all places of interest on the island. 
A day tour costs about $8.00, and a special three-day 
tour around Tasmania is available for about $50.00, 
including accommodations. 

Just a word to first-time visitors Down Under. Aus- 
tralia is a country as big as the U. S., but the popula- 
tion is less than that of New York City. Facilities 
and amenities are generally speaking, below American 
standards, but people are friendly. Americans can 20 
to any part of Australia and feel as much at home as 
if they were in the U. S. At least 10,000 Aussie girls 
married GIs during and after World War II. About 
350,000 American servicemen stayed in Australia at 
some time during the last war. They left a link which | 
Aussies hope will never be broken. It is a friendly 
link which can be further cemented by a growing in- 
crease in the number of Americans visiting Australia. 

It is a certainty that with the reeling of sports-_ 
manship running at a fever pitch during the Olympic | 
Games, both nations will be even closer. 

Tasmania, the southern island of Australia, is look- 
ing forward to giving the right welcome to Americans 
in November. @ 
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In The Hills Of Pennsylvania, The New 

Has Paradoxically Made Way 
For The Old, And These Strange People 
Intend To Keep It That Way 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


keystone 


DUTCH 
COUNThY 


HERE’S NO OTHER place like the 

Pennsylvania Dutch country 

anywhere else in the U.S. It’s 
a beautiful region—one of the most 
winsome in eastern America. Roll- 
ing hills, snug farms graced by 
wind-tossed fields of corn and tobac- 
co, quaint customs and costumes, 
time-mellowed historic sites, dis- 
tinctively tasty cuisine, pleasurable 
diversions, the strange and the fa- 
miliar—all combine to provide a 
humdinger of a vacation. It rey Gal 
fact, a real holiday gem no matter 
whether you have a week or a week- 
end to seek its inspiration of new 
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Amish still use buggies for transportation. 


scenes and excitingly fresh ideas. 

Geographically, the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country is a rough parallel- 
ogram that corners the southeastern 
part of the state. It extends from 
Valley Forge, the symbol of Revo- 
lutionary endurance, westward to 
Gettysburg, symbol of the Union’s 
endurance. Northward, the invisible 
line runs along the forested ridges 
of the Blue Mountain range. And 
southward the boundary is just 
above the old Mason Dixon Line. 
The region, some 80 miles long 
and about 35 miles wide is small 
enough to be intimate yet large 
enough to provide the variety and 
change of pace tourists like. 

Here live the people who gave 
America one of its greatest pioneer 
vehicles, the Conestoga Wagon, and 
some of its greatest folklore in the 
form of the Christmas tree, Santa 
Claus and the Easter Rabbit. De- 
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spite the name, their ancestral roots 
go back not to Holland but to the 
German lands of Switzerland, Al- 
sace and Moravia. And perhaps be- 
cause of the confusion surrounding 
the use of “Dutch” instead of “Ger- 
man,” there also has been confusion 
regarding the people, their customs, 
and their beliefs. 

Basically, there are two kinds of 
Pennsylvania Dutch: the “plain” 
and the “gay,” words that refer 
both to dress and beliefs. There 
is not, however, any such thing as 
a typical Pennsylvania Dutchman. 
There are too many religious sects, 
too many different regional back- 
grounds for such a character. And 
therein lies one important reason 
for the delightful variety that marks 
this Old World land. 

Another misconception concerns 
“typical” Pennsylvania Dutch 
speech. What tourists call typical 
Dutch speech is what local authori- 
ties term ““Tourist Dutch.” You can 
recognize it by such phrases as 
“Pop’s on the table and half et al- 
ready.” You'll see them time and 
time again, especially on menus and 
“local craft’? items where they are 
fostered by commercial operators, 
until the effect becomes distasteful. 

Most Pennsylvania Dutch people 
speak good English or a mixed 
German-English. Sentences may be 
ended with “yet” or “already.” 
And you may sometimes hear some- 
thing quaint like a parent telling a 
child to “Eat your mouth empty be- 
fore you say something.” Rarely, 
though, are obviously queer phrases 
—twisted to make bare sense—heard 
on a Pennsylvania Dutch tour. 
They’re for commercial operators, 
tourists—and the birds. 

Food, on the other hand, is dis- 
tinctively different and you can eat 
your fill of such delicacies as 
Schnitz un knepp, boova shenkel, 
sauerbraten, weiner 
Dutch sausage and shoofly pie. A 
traditional Pennsylvania Dutch 
meal consists of “seven sweets and 
seven sours” but you'll have a diffi- 
cult time finding a restaurant that 
adheres to this pattern. Usually, a 
couple of sweets and sours and one 
or two Dutch dishes, served Ameri- 
can style, are the fare. 

If you’d like to sink your knife 
and fork into a “groaning board” 


” 


schnitzel, ~ 


type of dinner, your best bet is 
“country style’ Dutch meal. On 
good spot to enjoy this hearty fare 
is at the rather unimpressive, porch- | 
fronted Shartlesville Hotel on U.S. 
22 west of Hamburg. Here you eat 
as at a boarding house—all at one 
long table. Nothing fancy, but the 
table is loaded with more than two 
dozen different dishes. fe | 

One good way to begin a tour of | 
the Pennsylvania Dutchland is first _ 
to visit some depository of Dutch 
culture like the museums in Her- 
shey and Landis Valley. Outside 
the Dutch country, the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art has one of the 
nation’s finest collection of the re- 
gion’s folk art. The Hershey Mu- 
seum features fine Stiegel glass and 
a replica of an early Dutch kitchen. 
The Landis Valley Museum has a_ 
good collection of decorated Dutch | 
items, tools and farm implements. 
For fine examples of decorated 
dower chests—a real Dutch folk art 
contribution—stop at the Reading 
Museum and Art Gallery. 

You'll learn that, above all, the 
Dutch people have been and are 
especially fond of colorfully de- 
signed items. The “just for fancy” 
theme even is carried out on tomb- 
stones—as you can see in the Muddy 
Creek Cemetery on Route 222 one 
mile east of the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike’s  Reading-Lancaster _Inter- 
change. Look at these items, the 
designs and symbols, and you'll 
have a good basis by which to judge 
the so-called craft items on sale 
throughout the region. Unfortu- 
nately, you'll also see that modern 
adaptations of the old themes often 
leave much to be desired. 

Of all the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
the most distinctive are the Amish. 
And the area they inhabit sparkles 
as the most outstanding section for 
seeing scenes “foreign” to America. 
Here, amid rolling hills and fields 
of corn and tobacco that wave at 
grazing cows on neatly fenced 
farms, live the plainest of the 
“plain people.” Full length skirts 
and black bonnets for the women: 
black, buttonless suits and broad- 
brimmed, flat-topped hats for men; 
full chin beards and Dutch-cut 
hair, quaint buggies that bob along 
the highways like huge black boxes, 
snug stone farmhouses looking like 
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i $5.00-$6.00 daily double 


* in Hand, Paradise, 
# Bareville. If you stay on the main 


_ water-wheels 


» Germanic manors, a frowning on 


and avoidance of such items as 


radios, phonographs, pictures, elec- 


tricity and even mirrors—these are 
the things that set the Amish apart. 

The heart of the Amish country 
is formed by a rough triangle hav- 


-ing Lancaster, Ephrata and Inter- 


course at its corners. Either Lan- 


caster or Ephrata, where there are 


good hotels and motels posting 
rates, 
makes a good base for exploring. 
The main boundary routes are U.S. 
30, U.S. 222 and State Routes 32 


and 897. But the only way to see_ 
| this fascinating region is to stick to 


the back roads, sometimes on routes 
that don’t even show on the maps, 


through towns with such _fresh- 


sounding names as Blue Ball, Bird 
Ronks and 


roads, about all you'll see, except 
for a very rare Amish buggy, are 
such touristy signs as “Amish 


- Dolls.” “Amish Platters,” “Let’s Eat”’ 


——that’s supposed to be Pennsyl- 


-vania Dutch!—and antique shops 
like those that crowd U.S. 30 east 


of Lancaster. 
Mark down such vignettes as 


these we garnered on a recent tour 


of Amishland: the unusual Amish 
which pump _ water 
around the farms; the small gross- 


_dawdis attached to or built near 


the main farm house where “grand- 


pa” retires when his son takes over 


the farm; the little bell towers atop 
the roofs to call the hands from the 


fields at mealtime; signs like that at 


a New Holland barber shop where 
‘there are “No Appointments Need- 
ed on Middle Chair’; family 
gravestones next to roadside fields 
of corn, and big-eyed youngsters 
peeking out at you as you drive 
up behind an Amish buggy. 

Go to Bareville and head east 


for half a mile on Route 23. Here 


you come to Hurst’s New and Used 


Furniture Store on the corner of 


Groffdale Road. Turn right on 


-Grofftdale, drive for a mile and turn 
right again on the first macadam- 


ized road. Four-tenths of a mile 
along you’re at a mail box on the 
left with the name “Moses B. 
Stoltzfoos, Jr.,” turn into the dirt 


road to the main farmhouse. Big, 


v 


/ 


double-scoop cones of delicious ice 
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cream cost a thin dime, a quart just 
50 cents. Perhaps you’ll see, as we 
did, a typical Amish barn raising 
or some of the Stoltzfoos’s friends 
come a-calling in their buggies. 
At Intercourse, a half-mile drive 
north takes you past a harness re- 
pair shop (which like the black- 
smith shops you'll see in this coun- 


try are both needed and well pa- 


tronized) to Ebersole’s Chair Shop. 
This is one of the few places in 
Pennsylvania Dutchland where you 
find authentic handicraft items 
made by the Dutch people. In this 
case, the specialty is children’s fur- 
niture—pint-sized stools and chairs 
from $2.50 to about $8.00, hand- 
crafted and painted in the old tra- 
dition. No lights that “need outen‘ 
or “unbumped bells’ here. J. S. 
Ebersole and his wife are reserved 
like all Amish people, but you'll 
find them friendly and interesting 


to talk with—even if you haven’t 
any kids in the family and don’t 
buy a chair or stool. 

Perhaps the best, and certainly 
the most colorful, place to see the 
Amish is at one of the Farmers 
Markets, held usually on Tuesdays, 
Fridays and Saturdays. The four 
large markets in Lancaster, being 
on heavily traveled routes, quite 
naturally get the biggest tourist © 
play. For our money, we'll take the 
smaller market at Ephrata. It opens 
about noon and by late afternoon, 
with the Amish people still pouring 
in by buggy or well-loaded wagon, 
it’s in full swing. 

Bearded Amish farmers stand si- 
lently beside their tables, perhaps 
sucking lima beans, but always in- 
tently watching the crowd. Their 
womenfolk, together with Mennon- 
ites and other plain people, may be 
tending other booths that groan 


Women pit skill against men in shooting match in Dutch country, often hold their own. 
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Typical Dutch barn in Kutztown is complete with so-called hex-signs which many pe 


with fresh farm produce, cheeses, 
candy, fluffy bread and other goods. 
More likely, if they can get away 
for a few moments, they'll be at- 
tending an auction where they de- 
terminedly bid their nickels and 
dollars for anything from old 
knives, forks and spoons to odd-lot 
underwear. Others may be chatting 
with friends or browsing around at 
other booths—looking at such dis- 
plays as “Wonderful Oil” and herb 
tea with ingredients from “various 
parts of the world.” For market 
time is a social and shopping time 
as much as it is a time to sell. 
Equally distinctive as the Amish 
people are the geometric Hex Signs 
painted on many of the area’s 
barns. These are not Amish, and 
so you must visit another section 
of the Dutch country to see them. 
But see them you should. Forget, 
though any conceptions you have 
about the signs being protection 
against witches. They’re “just for 
fancy.” The biggest collection is 
around Kutztown, southeast of Al- 
lentown. Again, the back roads pro- 


vide the best sightseeing 


g, although 
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sacs 


the most elaborately decorated barn 
stands just off U.S. 22 at New Smith- 
ville. Circle around north and 
south of this focal point and you'll 
see the best in hex-painted barns. 
You can also toss in a few other 
sights like the limestone formations 
of Crystal Cave, the Blue Rocks—a 
land of huge boulders supposedly 
strewn by the Devil—and the Hawk 
Mountain Bird Sanctuary. 

These two tours—the Amish 
country and the Hex sign country 
—are “musts” for any Pennsylvania 
Dutchland visit. That’s true even 
if you see nothing else. But to see 
something more means rounding 
out the true picture of this fasci- 
nating region and adding imnu- 
merable other delights. 

Before you leave Lancaster, see 
the wood carvings from Oberam- 
mergau in the First Reformed 
Church, and take a look at Wheat- 
land, west of the city limits, where 
President James Buchanan once 
lived. Visit. The Cloisters . at 
Ephrata, too, the site of an ill-fated, 
semi-monastic and somewhat com- 
munistic old religious society. Many 


ople wrongly 


believe are for protection against witches. 


of the old buildings are in good re- 
pair and can be visited. 

Not far away lies Lititz, home of 
the nation’s first and oldest pretzel 
factory, and site of the age-old 
Fourth of July candle illumination 
festival when thousands of flaming 
lights decorate lovely Lititz Springs 
Park. Here, too, is the grave of 
John A. Sutter on whose Califor- 
nia property was found the gold 
that started the mad rush of ’49. 

Go over the hills—to Manheim 
where the Old Rose Church, off- 
cially known as the Zion Lutheran 
Church, perpetuates one of the 
most unique ceremonies in Amer- 
ica. The land was deeded to the 
church by Baron William Stiegel 
of glass-making fame in return for 
the payment of one red rose each’ 
year. You can see the original deed 
in the church, and, if you visit the 
town on the second Sunday in 
June, you can watch the rent being 
paid. 

Another bit of early America 
stands at Cornwall where Peter 
Grubb’s Charcoal Furnace has been 
restored. Operated from 1742 to 
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1883, it played an important part 
in casting early pioneer farm equip- 
ment and Revolutionary War im- 
plements. Most amazing is the gi- 
gantic wheel which dominates the 
center of the building from the 
cellar to the ceiling. Nearby lies 
the great, canyon-like gash of the 
Cornwall Banks, the oldest contin- 
uously operated iron mine in the 
U.S. and still the largest east of 
Lake Superior. 

At Hershey, you can see how 
chocolate is made as well as visit 
the lovely Rose Garden with its 
more than 38,000 plants, and the 
-eighteenth-century Pastor’s Study 
-and Academy, or enjoy the sports 
at Hershey Park. At Carlisle, visit 
the old Hessian Guardhouse, the 
grave of Molly Pitcher, and the 
colonial campus at Dickinson Col- 
lege. And at Gettysburg, see where 
Lincoln made his immortal speech 
and look at the farm of President 
Eisenhower. 


Mark down one other “must.” 


It’s a commercial operation, but 
you'll not find anything like it any- 
where else in the country and you'll 
get back every penny of your $1.00 
admission in satisfaction. It’s Road- 
side America, just west of Shartles- 
ville on U.S. 22, about nine miles 
from Hamburg. Roadside America 
is a miniature reproduction of the 
country, its homes and its people 
from pioneer days to the present. 
Little trains run through Lilliput 
mountains and canyons, tiny chil- 
dren romp and play, sacred music 
floats from stained-glass cathedral 
windows, more than 4,000 figures 
representing everyone from the vil- 
lage bum to a country preacher go 
about their appointed tasks, and 
day is turned into night. It’s spell- 
binding and unforgettable. 
Festivals, too, are important 
tourist attractions in this region of 
colorful traditions. Most noted are 
Hershey’s Dutch Days in August 
and Kutztown’s Folk Festival in 
July. They’re Donnybrook Fairs, 


Pennsylvania Dutch style, with 
such festivities as quilting parties, 
Amish games, songfests, apple but- 
ter boiling, square dancing and, of 
course, lots of hearty eating. 

The best way to enjoy these and 
the many other scenic, historic, 
recreational and unusual attrac- 
tions of Pennsylvania Dutchland is 
to make a leisurely tour in your 
own car. Should that be impractical 
or if you want to do as much in a 
short time as possible, you can take 
a Friday night to Sunday night 
guided tour during summer 
months. Tariff is $39.95. It’s a 
quick way to see a lot, but you 
don’t experience the spirit of dis- 
covery that comes only with brows- 
ing on your own. 

These tours just skim the aie: 
and leave out the colorful hide- 
aways of the Dutch country. 

No matter how you explore the 
Keystone State’s Dutch country, 
though, you’ll never regret it, nor 
will you forget it. @ 


Although customs cf these people may seem strange to travelers, there is no denying they are fine farmers, usually well-off financially. 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


N 
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Philippines. Secluded in the beautiful mountain 

fastnesses of northern Luzon, they still follow 
primitive ways of life which have been their own for 
centuries. The Spaniards made little progress in civi- 
lizing or Christianizing these people while they ruled 
the Philippines and the Americans were not much 
more successful later. Now that the islands have their 
independence, even the Filipinos are*hardly aware o 
their existence. ; 

Called headhunters by some and simple people of 
the mountains by others, the Igorots are one of the 
least known of all the strange peoples of the world. 
However, they and their primitive villages can be 
reached after only half a day’s drive from Baguio, 
mountain resort of the islands. 

From Manila, in the lowlands, into the heart of 
the Mountain Province is a two-day trip. Six of us 
left Manila early one morning and drove northward 
along the national highway which traverses the pro- 
vincial plains area where, until recently, the infamous 
Huks had their strongholds. Baguio was reached early 
in the afternoon, in time for a round of golf at the 
country club, which is an excellent place to spend the 
night before undertaking the mountain trip the next 
morning. 

A city small in population but large in area, Baguio 
was developed by the Americans as a retreat from the 
broiling Manila sun. It lies at the end of the Kennon 
Road, an engineering masterpiece of the U.S. Army 
Engineers, which zigzags up the mountainside and 
where every curve brings into view the whole road 
dropping back in a series of circles to the plains. 

Even a late morning start from Baguio got us into 
Bontoc, capitol of Mountain Province and the best 
place to stay while visiting Igorotland, by dusk. AI- 
though the distance is only about 90 miles, you seem 
to pass into a different world—the primitive world of 
the past. As we drove out of Baguio and started 
through the fertile Trinidad Valley, we said goodbye 
to civilization as we know it. A few kilometers beyond 
Baguio is Carabao Lake where the native water buffa- 
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loes cool their glandless hides. Here you catch the first 
panoramic view of the scenery which lies ahead, from 
a glint of the blue China Sea many miles to the west 
to the Sierra Madres in Quezon Province on the east. 

The road from here on winds its way across gaps and 
saddles and along the same bed as the old horse trails 
blazed at the turn of the century by U.S. Army mule 
trains and the early gold prospectors. Picturesque 
names, such as Rim of the World or Guerilla Saddle, 
remain to remind the traveler of those early days. 

Although the road is described as a two-lane high- 
way, it is in reality unpaved, troubled by slides, and 
wide enough only at its most generous points to allow 
backing before the passage of an oncoming mountain 
bus. These buses, peculiar to this area, have over- 
sized bodies almost as wide as they are long, open sides, 
and stall-like seats to which people cling madly as 
the vehicle careens around hair-pin curves and down 
steep declines. 

Besides these buses, all other travel on the road 
was by foot. We passed numerous groups of Igorots 
walking single file, some of the men wearing GI hel- 
mets and shirts to supplement their native costumes, 
which consist only of a G-string tied about the waist 
and flapping fore and aft between the legs. The 
women, a few with “bought blouses” above their 
native wrap-around skirts called tapis, usually were 
carrying items such as shovels on their heads. These 
people were members of the Bontoc tribe of Igorots. 
Other tribes are the Kankanai, Ifugao, Kalinga and 
Apayao. 

Shortly before we reached Bontoc, we began to see 
the beginnings of the rice terraces for which this sky- 
land of the Philippines is noted. The mountainsides 
around us rose in green steps, each one being a rice 
paddy hewn into the cliffs. 

Bontoc itself was the strangest capital city any of 
us had ever seen. To the left was the native eli with 
its thatch-roofed huts and sunken stone-walled pig 
pens—a world apart from the westernized town on our 
right along the Chico River. Bontoc suffered heavily 
during World War II and most of its buildings date 
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from the late Forties. The modern town is built 
around the Roman and Anglican missions and a few 
government structures. With its unpainted facaded 
houses, Bontoc reminds the traveler of the western 
Gold Rush towns—a true frontier. Even accommoda- 
tions at the Bontoc Hotel were reminiscent of the 
movie sets of the Golden Dollar Saloon. 

At the hotel, we learned of a cano in progress at 
Bitwagan—the largest native feast in. four years. All 
the Bontocs had been invited and we found we could 
go too. All that had to be done was to produce a 
police guide to insure our good reception. Within an 
hour’s time we were fifteen kilometers farther north 


in Anabel. 

Four kilometers onward we left the car on a ledge Drummers, center, hit 
wide enough to allow one-lane traffic to pass. We also sa OMAN Gea ta 
met a group of twenty Bontocs, one of whom offered vhilassevarelanatives 
to watch our car for about $1.00. The rest were Good stare in sascipatign 
Samaritans, too, and carted our cameras, lunches and atea eatatees 


even offered to carry us down the steep sides of the taking their pictures 


sheer cliff that had to be negotiated if we were to get 
to Bitwagan, four kilometers across the mountains. 
Although we decided against descending piggyback, 
the women of the party were hand-passed down to the 
river bed, some 1,000 feet below. 

After passing through the brush at the bottom of 
the cliff, we came upon an area of huge round stones 
which we clambered over as quickly as possible, join- 
ing about 150 natives gathered at the fording point of 
the river. All of them were in various stages of undress, 
doffing their clothes on our side of the river and don- 
ning them on the other. The picturesqueness of the 
Igorot costume took on a more practical meaning as 
the men needed only to unwind the long handwoven 
G-string of blue, red and yellow and the women merely 
unwrapped their tapis. We forded the rapidly-flowing 
stream in our clothes. With the water up to our arm- 
pits, it was necessary to keep our cameras high in the 
air since we weren't adept enough to balance them on 
our heads, the way the Bontocs got their belongings 
to, the other side. 

Soaking wet, we continued on our way, either cling- 
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Authors passed through thatch-roofed village en route to 
Lubuagan during unusual trip to visit primitive Igorots. 


ing to rocky handholds on a sheer cliff or stumbling 
along the rough river bank. The natives themselves 
negotiated the terrain as easily as if it were a sidewalk, 
their bare feet gripping the narrow ledges and their 
_ spears doubling as walking sticks. 

Some two hours of hiking brought us to Bitwagan 
but our entry was barred by sullen men standing 
stolidly beside spears stuck menacingly into the ground 
along the river bank. We could not pass until the 
tribal elders had met and killed a chicken and read 
in its entrails that our visit would bring no mis- 
fortune. 

We spent a nervous half hour cooling our feet in 
the river which flowed below the town. Finally our 
guide brought us the word that we could proceed and 
we made our way across a narrow hanging bridge to 
the first rice dike which would take us to the head- 
man’s house. 

The Igorot way of life is a simple one, and the 
Bontoc lives like all his Igorot brothers. There are 
no sidewalks in his village. Every house rests on the 
edge of a rice paddy and its only access is via the 
narrow clay and stone paths which wall the paddys 
and the sunken pig pens. The Bitwagan house is a 
primitive affair of four poles, a thatched roof built 
around a center hearth. Siding is split bamboo, rattan, 
scrap wood or thatch. There are no kerosene lamps, 
modern tools or manufactured products of any kind 
from the outside world. The people spend their time 
coaxing rice and tomatoes from the stony mountain 
soil, fishing in the rapid streams and hunting the oc- 
casional carabao, wild boar or deer. 

They produce all of life’s necessities themselves, 
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weaving cloth, fashioning pots and dishes from clay — 
or cocoanut shells, and doing what little metal work — 
is required for the spears, axes and bolos. They are — 
excellent basket weavers as evidenced by their hats, 
sleeping mats and porting equipment. 

The cano had been going on for three days prior 
to our arrival and the natives had been preparing 
for it for three weeks before that. Hunters had scoured 
the mountains for wild game, the Igorot’s fiesta fare. | 
Wild boars, deer and the forbidden carabao—their 
slaughter is banned by government order— had fallen 
beneath the natives’ spears. 

Dances were in progress, weaving in and about the 
houses and hanging carabao heads. The dancing was 
reminiscent of a conga line led to the beat of marvel- 
ously toned gongs held tightly by handles of human 
jawbone. Fascinated, we moved from square to square 
with the dancers. One of the most agile and skilled 
of the dancers was an old woman for whom the young 
girls made way. She told us proudly that she had been 
to the U.S. many years ago. It turned out she had been 
one of the Igorot dancers sent to the St. Louis Expo- 
sition. 

It was during a lull in the dancing that we inspected _ 
the gongs used for the dance beat. The natives were 
quick to assure us that the jawbones were very old 
and were those of natives or Japanese soldiers. Japa- 
nese jawbones were not the only war relics, however, 
for a young boy sported a Purple Heart on his trophy | 
necklace. It gave us pause for we had been told that 
the number of trinkets on a man’s necklace used to. 
represent the heads he had taken, and now is the indi- 
cator of his bravery. We wondered then if headhunting 
was as passé as it claimed to be. 2 

By this time it was late afternoon and every house- 
holder was anxious to have us partake of his hos- 
pitality in the form of a meal. Our police guide took 
us to a relative’s house and we could refuse no longer. 
We dined on magotty carabao meat, a soup made from 
carabao hooves, spitted wild boar, gelatinous cold 
rice, and had basi and tapey, fermented rice and sugar- 
cane wine, to wash it down. All of this was served as - 
we sat cross-legged in a circle on the bare board floor 
of one of the larger huts. The server of the boar meat 
showed a remarkable dexterity when he held between 
his toes a long sharp knife with which he sliced small 
bits of meat before passing them to us. 

The local headman urged us to come outside and 
watch the ceremonial serving of the meat. The tribes- 
man who performed the duty was a true Bontoc Igorot — 
from G-string to headdress. His brown body curved | 
gracefully as he passed from person to person, leaning | 
over as he handed each one the pieces of meat which 
were piled on a large, round, native-woven basket. 

Lengthening mountain shadows reminded us that 
night would fall soon. We were asked to spend the 
night but, as we had left provisions and jackets behind, 
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we did not care to brave the cool mountain night— 
or to sleep with the horrible stench of rotten carabao. 
We set off along the trail away from Bitwagan without 
our guide, who was still toasting the feast day with 
tapey. He caught up with us a short way along the 
trail, lustily singing Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean. 
We were more than ready for sleep when we got back 
to Bontoc. 

Banauwe, a native town in the sub-province of 
Ifugao, and its famous rice terraces, were what we had 
come to Bontoc to see, so the next morning we again 
provisioned the car and set out along the road south- 
east. We lunched at the crest of Mt. Polis, staring off 
to the great river plains to the northward. Fabulous 
were the plants we saw on that trip. Whole trees were 
covered by flowering Begonias, flaming orange orchid 
blossoms flared into attention, and pitcher plants, 
which entrap insects, were everywhere. Prevelance of 
the fern trees gave the whole area a look of prehistoric 
splendor. 

As we left our picnic site we drove out of the sub- 
province of Bontoc and into Ifugao, and soon we were 
meeting and photographing our first member of this 
tribe: a logger clad in the black loincloth and with 
beetlenut-stained lips of the Ifugao. He posed willingly 
for us and with great pride demonstrated the workings 
of his age-old log cart. The rig reminded us of a boat 
because it had a rudder although its low-slung frame 
traveled on two small wheels. When we gave him 
matches, which are the most precious currency, he 
brought out of his belt the woven purse which all 
Ifugao men carry, and our cigarettes found their way 
into his carabao-bladder tobacco pouch. 

In this land of the Ifugao, rice terraces rise from 
the river valley and climb skyward for hundreds of 
feet. Construction of these terraces is one of the un- 
surpassed engineering feats of the world. Century after 
century, the natives have cut thousands of terraces 
from the mountainsides until now they appear as 
giant green steps. 

To assure the thirsty rice plants an adequate supply 
of water is the most challenging aspect of the feat. 

The highest terrace is placed where it dams a natural 

spring or rain water crevasse and this water then is 
sent into the rice terrace below it by a system of dike 
locks. As you look at the rice-paddy stairways you see 
that each step has innumerable little waterfalls. Each 
terrace is painstakingly banked with clay to insure 
water retention, and the growing soil is built up on 
a clay foundation. Every three years the clay founda- 
tion is repaired and renewed. So important are water 
rights to the Ifugao that he has evolved a most com- 
plicated system of laws to encompass it. 

On our return to Bontoc we passed through a village 
called Talubin and stopped to inspect carved fern- 
wood idols which had caught our attention when we 
saw them standing in the rice fields. On closer inspec- 
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tion their effect was ruined by the bottle-cap eyes 
which stared out at us. But we didn’t leave Talubin 
before we inspected the town’s ato, a fascinating ex- 
ample of old Bontoc culture. The ato is the old men’s 
club and here laws are made and old tales told again 
and again. This ato was unique in possessing as poles 
to support the roof, two tall, tin, carved figures, and 
in the way it enshrined the spears and shields of great 
warriors. Almost hidden by the shadows of the smoke- 
blackened thatched roof which covered the low stone 
walls was a patriarch said to be the oldest man in the 
area—120. 

That evening we were convinced that our next ex- 
plorations must carry us farther north into Kalinga 
country. A legendary people among the Igorots, the 
Kalingas are tall, strong and lithe. Even today these 
people live as they always have, untouched by law 
other than their own. Their main village Lubuagan, 
was another day’s journey to the north. 

Kalingas have the most decided social distinctions 
of all the Igorots. Octagonal houses signify families 
of good standing, and wealth is accumulated in the 
form of old Chinese stoneware. They invest heavily 
in necklaces of semi-precious beads and bejeweled 
tapis. They believe in inheritance and pass these 
articles on from generation to generation. Modern 
Filipino pesos mean little. The old forms of wealth 
are what count. Musically, they have great variety in 
their instruments. Not only are there nose flutes and 
gongs but, also a kind of harp, which is a two-foot 
length of hollow bamboo, the strings being formed by 


Colorfully garbed woman balancing several 
items on head crosses courtyard in Baguio. 
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Woman, children belonging to Bontoc tribe of Igorots stand outside their homes, typical of simple structures in Bitwagan area of Philippines. 


freeing lengths of bamboo peeling from the tube and 
holding them above the instrument with small-wooden 
wedges. 

To the traveler, the change from Bontoc to Kalinga 
is made apparent by the increase of tattooing adorning 
the women. Their bare arms appear to be sleeved 
from shoulder to wrist by bands of tattooed symbols 
and designs. And you notice that the men no longer 
are wearing the wonderful little hats which the Bon- 
tocs sport. These hats look like bell-hop caps woven 
like baskets and perched far on the back of the head. 
The bachelors’ are colorful, with red bands, a brass 
button in the center and two wild boar’s tusks as wing- 
like decorations on the sides. ‘The married man wears 
a simple unadorned affair much like an overturned 
bowl, and the widower’s may sometimes flaunt a feath- 
er for decoration. ) 

After we had added an acquaintance of the Kalingas 
to our knowledge of the Bontocs and Ifugais, we were 
anxious to see the burial caves in the hills about the 
town of Sagada. This town is reached by the most 
spectacular road of them all—a_ twisting, turning, 
switchbacking trail the likes of which we’d never seen. 
All about us were the omnipresent rice terraces. 

We stopped by the roadside and investigated small 
caves, whose entrances were merely low holes close to 
the ground. Just a few feet inside the caves were bones 
-and wooden articles of no artistic value, which led us 
to believe that these are a very practical people, not 
burying valuable items with the dead. 

We left Sagada with the rain, and passed two native 
workmen picturesquely shielded from the downpour 
by palm leaf raincapes, layered like thatched roofs. 

Night in Bontoc is a magic time. From the upstairs 
veranda of the Bontoc Hotel we could see in the dis- 
tances the fiery paths the torches made as the natives 
made their way to and fro within the eli. Our last 
night particularly seemed to catch the pulsating primi- 
tive atmosphere, for in the darkness we heard the 
strains of native chanting and singing. We had never 
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heard these melodies before, or so many voices joining 
together. Torches were converging on one spot in the ~ 
village and they waved grotesquely in time with the y : 
chanting. We hurried across the road and up the em-— 
bankment into the eli, sure that we were to witness a 
night of festive dancing. 

Stumbling in the dark along the ill-marked diked_ 
paths, ever wary of taking a spill into a sunken pig ~ 
pen, we finally emerged at the hut where the singers 
were gathered. We were welcomed to the group and 
invited to step into the hut. There before us sat a 
woman, bound into a crude chair, her head upright 
by a red gag across her mouth. We had stumbled into 
one of the most rarely witnessed ceremonies of the 
Igorot. The figure before us was the corpse for whom 
the funeral dirges were being sung. : 

Our initial shock over, we set about learning as’ 
much as we could of this unique ceremony. The singers 
chant all night and the next day to keep themselves 
awake, for this is the supreme respect they show for 
the deceased. The songs they intoned were not only 
the known chants of the tribe but improvisations on 
songs of all the other mountain peoples as well as an- 
occasional hymn from Western missionaries. For re- 
lef now and then, a clever member of the group © 
would make up parodies on the life or foibles of in-— 
dividuals present. In this way the honored corpse was 
assured a happy entrance into heaven. 

These ceremonies, we were told, would last three- 
days, when the body would be prepared for burial and 
placed in a sitting position in a hollowed tree trunk. 
These unique coffins sometimes are taken into the hill 
caves, but most are placed underneath the houses until 
the village elders determine a propitious time for 
burial within the eli. 

One lovely melody, Salidomai, which we heard sung | 
that last night in Bontoc, will stay for many years in 
our memories, an intangible souvenir of unforgettable 


experiences with people of another place—and another 
age. @ 
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W 7 HEN you ROUND California’s 
cliffs at Portuguese Bend on 
the road to Marineland at 


fic skies. As you park your car, 
ie, of expectant adventure beck- 
io ecard Abs, great aquari- 


ed iper of Hamelin has nothing on Sidenvcree 


-um’s ultra-modern facade of ramps 


and flags. Amid strains of soft music 
over the public address system 
you'll hear, among many other ex- 
citing offerings, the announcement 
of porpoise feeding time—one of 


the most fascinating experiences at 


California’s Marineland of the Pa- 


mands of the sailor attendant as he 
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1,500 seat amphitheatre, for a ring- _ 
side view of these unusual crea- 
tures, to watch them obey the com- | 


’ 


controls their every action with a oe. 
tossed mackerel. . 
After you have seen these dot 


~~ From huge, sun-swept deck of Oceanarium, 


phins of the deep leap ten feet into 
the air and gently take a mackerel 
from the attendant’s hand, without 
so much as touching his fingers, you 
will realize in your astonishment 
the creature's human qualities as 
it returns for a bow and the antici- 
pated applause. This is a trained 
performance, of course, but if you 
watch their humorous antics long 
enough you will gradually begin to 
wonder whether or not, porpoises 
really understand people. Sailors 
tell many stories about these warm- 
blooded inhabitants of the sea— 
how they have rescued drowning 
men or guided lost ships into a har- 
bor. Whether fables or imagination, 
no one knows, but after observing a 
porpoise any length of time you 
have to respect its intelligence and 
obvious sense of humor. 

If bored during off-hours from 
public performances, the porpoises 
will create their own fun with 
horseplay. Mabel, during a lull, de- 
cided to come to the surface and 
pluck a feather from the tail of one 
of the pelicans. The few who 
watched her calculated act are 
aware that she does it without vi- 
ciousness. Once she has the feather 
in her mouth, she dives gracefully 


you can get glimpse of Santa Catalina Island. 


down to the pipe that pours fresh 
sea water into the tank, releases 
the feather and slowly chases it to 
the top, Other porpoises immedi- 
ately join the sport and together 
they all have a littl game. Each 
time the feather reaches the surface, 
one of them will grab it and return 
to the intake pipe to repeat the fun, 

The porpoises also play catch 
with an eight-inch rubber _ ball 
which they can toss to a spectator 
with great accuracy. For some rea- 
son, they usually choose a woman 
in a black dress. 

The top feeding period over, the 
audience is directed to the pen- 
guins paddling in an adjacent small 
pool. Some scientists consider pen- 
guins stupid. If they are, they con- 
ceal it well during their feeding 
period. Their rhythm and speed is 
remarkable and they look wise and 
proud during their performance, 
which is limited compared to that 
of the frolicking dolphins. 

Next, your attention is directed 
under water in the porpoise tank, 
Spectators can watch various feed. 
ings on three levels, but here you 
see feeding from the hand of a diver 
who climbs down a ladder and 
walks along the floor of the tank 


carrying a metal box filled with 
frozen fish. ‘These — ever-hungry 
mammals virtually cuddle up to 
the diver and beg. Sometimes they 
playfully nudge open the fish box 
lid and grab a morsel, then dart 
away smiling as they gobble it 
down. Often, one will roll over and 
over to show its delight. 

You willalso be attracted to a large 
oval tank 100 feet long and 50 feet 
wide, 22 feet deep and containing 
550,000 gallons of sea water, Here, 
a Marineland diver is as popular 
as the Pied Piper of Hamelin, the 
“children” who swarm around him 
being fish of every kind and variety, 
hundreds of them. ‘This diver can 
be watched from 200 windows as 
he feeds the groupers, totuava, yel- 
lowtail, sting rays, striped bass, 
sharks and almost any West Coast 
fish you can name. The sharks, of 
course, are the most ominous look- 
ing, and it’s frightening to see them 
swim up to the diver. You always 
wonder if they'll attack him = or 
slash his airhose, but to date he 
hasn't been harmed. Recently a 
man-eating white shark was added 
to the collection from Scripps Pier 
at La Jolla, but apparently the 
man-eater was too wild for captivity 
as it didn’t survive long. 

Standing at the windows watch- 
ing this parade of fish, from the 
little ones to the monsters, the na- 
tural deduction is that it’s a very 
peaceful world, Actually it is a bat- 
tleground where the big fish eat the 
little fish, the little fish eat shrimp, 
and the shrimp eat mud. So when 
you see them eating from the hand 
of the diver it only means these 
cannibals have learned to dine at 
the table like civilized folk. For ex- 
ample, when the curator and his 
fishermen dump a thousand mack- 
erel into the tank, every fish in the 
place attacks them. Maybe it’s a 
fright reaction of sight, or it might 
be the new ocean smell that causes 
them to go on a rampage. When 
the slaughter is over, only 40 mack- 
erel might remain, but they can 
then live the rest of their lives there 
unmolested, "This is one of the mys- 
teries marine experts have been un- 


Here You Can Witness Underwater Adventures Often A mazing 
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able to solve. But Mackerels are glad. 

The water in the tanks contains 
a controlled percentage of chemi- 
cals to prevent its becoming too 
clouded with plankton and minute 
sea life. Perhaps when these fish 
fresh from the ocean are added 
there is some kind of a smell-taste 
combination that provokes the 
primitive instinct of the ones that 
are acclimated to the man-made 
conditions of the aquarium. When 
a tank has been ravaged of its small- 
er fish the collectors have to go out 
to sea again and bring back more. 
The headaches of a marine biolo- 
gist never end as the fish supply 
must be continually replenished. 

Among the faster species of me- 
dium-sized fish in the oceanarium 
you will occasionally see schools of 
albacore. But only occasionally, 
since it is a problem to keep them 
in captivity for any length of time. 
They seem to need more space to 
roam. 

From Marineland’s lower level 
of windows you can watch other sea 
life crawling along the bottom, 
clinging to ledges of rock and 
squirming through the hull lead 
sunken boat. There are spider 
crabs, lobsters, moray eels and also 
the ever-present giant sea turtles 
that, heavy as they are, seem to 
float through space with great ease. 

Probably the most graceful, how- 
ever, are the bat rays and sting rays 
that glide through the water wav- 
ing their wings rhythmically, as if 
flying. Among the smaller fish you'll 
see several members of the croaker 
family, including corbina, one of 
the prized surf fish along the West 
Coast. There are also colorful surf- 
perch, walleyed surfperch, and opal- 
eye. Many types of rockfish, bass 
and scorpionfish can be seen swim- 
ming in deeper water. 

As with humans, certain individ- 
uals of the species need different 
temperatures and salinity, so there 
are many little exhibits at Marine- 
land where you'll find tropical fish, 
exotic in color and delicate in de- 
sign. The temperature of their 
aquarium must be maintained at 
different degrees from the large 


‘oceanariums. Here you can study 


fish at close range and even take 
photographs or make movies. If you 
want to know the exact setting for 
your camera, the information desk 
attendant will give you a brochure 
explaining the correct aperture 
opening and speed. 

I believe you will find that color 
photos will give both you and your 
friends, whom undoubtedly you'll 
show the shots to, a more realistic 
feeling of Marineland. 

Smaller displays exhibit seahorses 
with their tails wound around a 
stalk of seawood. You can see their 
fascinating eyes move, enabling 
them to look both forward and 
back. You'll discover many tropical 
fish from around the Pacific Islands, 
such as the angel fish and the very 
unusual lion fish, as well as the 
slow-moving starfish, ink fish and 
sea anemone. And don’t ignore the 
octopus tank where the evil looking 
creatures slither around, seeming 
to turn themselves inside out. At 
close range you'll see how the suc- 
tion cups on their tentacles cling 
to the plate glass, and how they 
entwine a crab—one of their main 


food sources. The octopus tanks . 


have to be kept at 48° which is 
considerably colder than most of 
the others. The rubbery monsters 
are usually obtained from Mon- 
terey, where a collector makes a 
profession of capturing them for 
the local Greek restaurant trade. 
Octopus flesh has been a great deli- 
cacy in their native country for 
many centuries. 

All other specimens are gathered 
by Marineland’s own collectors who 
get their fish many different ways. 
For deep-sea collecting trips, they 
use Marineland’s own boat Geron- 
zmo, which is equipped with aer- 
ated tanks. 

On the Marineland grounds near 
the edge of the cliff overlooking the 
Pacific are the seal. tanks .where 
trained sea lions perform at an- 
nounced intervals. Many of these 
amusing, intelligent animals have 
been taken from the waters below 
and are trained by the oceanarium’s 
own trainer, who is acknowledged 


—__ And Sometimes Milarious! 
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as the most accomplished seal train- 
er in America. 

Marineland’s famous restaurant 
and circular bar, overlooking the 
Pacific, has the reputation of being 
one of the finest dining places in 
America. The variety and quality 
of seafood and steaks attract many 
pleasant dinner parties who also 
enjoy a beautiful vista while din- 
ing. The huge, circular, glassed-in 
dining room affords an out-of-this- 
world view of fishing craft and sail- 
ing boats, plus water skiing per- 
formances several hundred feet be- 
low. 

Personal comfort and safety has 
been taken into consideration with 
construction of modern, long, erad- 
ually sloping ramps leading to all 
parts of this great aquarium, and 
even wheel chairs are available for 
the disabled. 

These preparations have been 
carefully devised to make sure that 
the traveler’s trip to the Marine- 
land of the Pacific will not easily 
be forgotten. 

On your next exciting trip, you 
shouldn’t miss this watery wonder 
of the West Coast. @ 


Frankie the porpoise takes center snap, 
heads for goal to make score for Navy! 
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READER'S 
CHOICE 


If you would like to tell other TRAVEL- 
ERS and members of the National Travel 
Club about your favorite place, type 
out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, ‘TRAVEL, 


50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned. TRAvEL will send 
$10.00 in appreciation to the subscribers 
whose material is used. . 


BY EDWARD HARRISON 


TAMI, THE LITTLE seaside re- 
Aw prominent in the new 
Japanese movie Golden Dem- 
on, today is a popular spa as a result 
of the renown brought to it early 
in this century when the book from 
which the movie has been adapted 
was first published. 
Sixty-three miles southeast of 
Tokyo on the Izu Peninsula, Atami, 
with a population of around 35,000, 
is one of the most thriving hot- 
spring resorts in a country of many 
hot springs. Its shoreline is sceni- 
cally superb, its climate genial and 
its hot spring reputed to cure, or at 


least ease, everything from impetigo 

to tattered nerves. 
Atami’s proximity to Tokyo helps 

account for its popularity. It can 


be reached from Tokyo by express © 


train in one hour and 30 minutes, 
by car or bus on the well-paved 
Tokaido Highway or, if you have 
more time, by steamer in nine 
hours. 

Geologically, Atami and its sur- 
roundings are. part of an extinct 
volcano with the hills at the back 
forming half of the crater , wall, 
while the other half is submerged 
in the sea. Its volcano origin ac- 
counts for its large number of hot 
springs including the hottest hot 
spring in Japan which habitually 
runs a temperature of 226.4°F. 
This spring, known as Oyu (Great 
Hot Water), sported a regularly 
performing geyser until the 1923 
earthquake during which event it 
ceased to perform. 

Water from the Oyu is now sup- 
plied to several inns and_ bath 
houses in the city and adjoining the 
spring is a two-storied bath house 
with a large hot water swimming 
pool (considerably cooler than 


996.4°F., though) in the basement. — 
There are a number of excellent 
inns and hotels—both Western and 
Japanese—in Atami and the sur 
rounding area. In all there are 
more than 250 hotels and inns. 
For visitors who wish to take 
tours of Atami and its surrounding — 
areas, excursions are arranged 
which last from one day to as long — 
a full week. ae 
Some of Atami’s leading hotels — 
are the Atami Hotel, Atami Fujiya, — 
Furuya, Kotobuki, Kiunkaku, Mi- — 
harukan, Onoya, Otsukikan, Sanno, 
Sagamiya, Shiomiya, Suimeikan, — 
Tsuruya and Torikyo. For travelers _ 
who enjoy mixing their vacations — 
with a shopping spree, downtown ~ 
Tokyo offers fine buys in some of 
its modern but usually jam-packed — 
stores. . 
On the way to or from Tokyo 
stands Nishikigaura Cliff, a thrill — 
ingly curved and rugged coastline 
which extends for some two miles — 
along the southern part of the 
Atami district. 
Visitors are sure to get a pleas- 
ured-filled vacation on  Japan’s— 
Riviera. @ 
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Magnificent view of the Mountain of Olives and the Garden of Gethsemane is seen from the center of old Jerusalem. 


RAVELERS VISITING the venerable sights of the Holy Land 
can enrich their itineraries—and possibly their lives—by spend- 
ing Easter in Jerusalem. Aside from any special events or activ- 
ities which take place during this religious festival, which occurs 
on April 1, the Eastertide is an ideal time for devout meditation 
amid the actual surroundings of scenes sacred to Christendom. 
Probably the most impressive impact of the city’s significance 
can be obtained by retracing the route of Jesus Christ to each 
of the Fourteen Stations of the Cross. You will pass through 
narrow streets and beside ancient buildings little changed since 
Christ made His way toward the climactic, ineffable tragedy that resulted in eternal inspiration for 
Christians all. On the following three pages, TRAVEL’S camera pictures these historic Stations dur- 
ing the Passion of Christ ona special Easter journey along the pathway of the world’s most famous walk. 
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Ist Station is in this courtyard of 
fortress Antonio where Pontius Pilate 
condemned Jesus Christ to death on 
the Cross. 


2nd Station stands on road outside the 
courtyard opposite the Chapel of the 
Imposition of the Cross. 


3rd Station is where Christ fell for the 
first time with the heavy Cross on His 
shoulders. 


4th Station, a few yards on, is at the 
Gate of the Armenian Church where 
Jesus met His mother. 


5th Station, where Simon intervened, 


is marked by an oratory on shadowed 
building at left. 


6th Station, faced by monks, is where 
Veronica came forth with a linen cloth 
to wash His face. 


7th Station, on Via Dolorosa, marks 


place where Jesus Christ fell a second 
time with His burden. 
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Jesus Along 14 Stations To Cross Is Dramatic Experience 


arama oc | 


8th Station is located near the corner of an ancient street now called St. Francis, and is where 


the exhortation to the women occurred. 


9th Station, near the summit of Calvary, has a shaft of a column enclosed in the pillar at the 
door of this church marking where Christ fell lor the third time. 


built to include all the sacred sites within its walls, 


10th Station is enshrined with a Basilica 
his clothing and the 


including where Jesus was stripped ol 


11th Station which preserves the site of the Crucifixion, a rocky knoll at the time. 
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12th Station is near the sanctuary of 
the Basilica and the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ are symbolized in scenes made 
of mosaic. 


13th Station reveals the altar which 
stands on the same rock which bore 
the Cross during the Crucifixion when 
Jesus Christ expired. 


14 


W4th Station: At the entrance 
to the Holy Sepulchre is a 
small vestibule called the 
Chapel of the Angel, where 
Christ was laid into the tomb. 
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Moonlight rides through desert, topped off with steak fries, are enjoyments featured at most of large guest ranches near Tucson, Arizona. 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


E UsED To think that our sole escape from 

Manhattan’s cold was to scoot southward 

speedily. Now we know that the way to ward 
off winter is to wing westward—into Arizona. 

Our night flight on American Airlines permitted a 
sharply clear view of New York’s lavish lawn of lights. 
Beyond, layers of snow flattened farms furrow-fringed 
with heavy black borders, scattered mourning cards of 
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nature announcing summer’s death. Summer was alive 
elsewhere, however. Deep in the sun bowl section of 
Arizona, haze-free hills horizoned against a sky awash 
in a brazen blue. 

Advance arrangements with Avis Rent-a-Car System 
had an auto awaiting us when we reached Tucson. 
One of American’s flights makes it from New York 
in nine hours and 40 minutes. 

Unless you want to see specific sites such as the 
University of Arizona and a museum or two, or stop 
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Top recreation for 
city dwellers at 
ranches is horseback 
riding amid foothill 
foliage of sagebrush, 
giant saguaro trees. 


at the Sunshine Climate Club for 


some information, you probably 


won't spend much time in down- 
town Tucson, except, maybe, for a 
little shopping. There have been a 
few changes since the Spanish 
stepped in around 1776 and Tucson 
is a well-kept town of about 85,000, 
almost double 1950’s count. Mod- 
ernity and informality are Tucson’s 
principal precepts, on the streets 
and out in the sagebrush. 

It’s that cactus country that lures 
most. visitors, of course, and some 
93 guest ranches and resorts are 
ready to make you a wrangler. Prob- 
ably the poshest is El Dorado, its 
entry lined with Italian cypress. Per 
person, two in a room, high-season 
rates run from $27.50, American. 
This doesn’t mean that all others 
are lesser levied, and as guest ranch 
seasons are split into several price 
segments, it’s wise to check your 
choice by your own date demands. 

Smack in the city but with a hill- 


country atmosphere—don’t let the 


road side fool you—is the Lodge on 
the Desert, facing a fine mountain 
view. Also in town is the Arizona 
Inn, expansive but more hotelish. 
For cowboys and corrals, however, 
head out Redington Road where 
cut-offs lead to a raft of ranches 
such as the vast, individualized cot- 
tage layout of Desert Willow; the 
rustic 49’er; family-style El Carnita 
with a frontier-faced lodge, or Span. 
ish-architectured Diamond W, aflut- 
ter with each state flag. Farther 
back in the hills, in a splendid set- 
ting, is Saddleback, scaled on a 
weekly basis from $87.50 in season 
and with a real western tang. All 
of these are in the Santa Catalina 
foothills—and up to the ankles— 
the range crested by 9,150-foot Mt. 
Lemmon where snow puts horse- 
men on hickories. 

Well west but still in the Cata- 
linas lie such ample but atmospher- 
ic layouts as the Westward Look, 
aimed at all ages but generally 
drawing a young, energetic crowd. 
And even farther west is the Wild 
Horse Ranch, its lovely locale peo- 
pled by more worldly wise. vaca- 
tioners. 

Most attractive and appealing of 
all'on this sagebrush circuit is, in 
our opinion, the Saddle and Surry 
Ranch in the Tucson Mountains. 
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Its lush layout overlooks the spar- 
kling spread of Tucson and _ its 
modern-western motif retains a real, 
- if prosperous, ranch flavor. A wran- 
gler who could coax coins from 
Scrooge gets leary bankers and 
weary businessmen eagerly off on 
horseback rides into the rugged 
hills. As at most ranches, moonlight 
meanders, barbecues and other ac- 
tivities—including poolside loung- 
ing — tempt travelers. High-sound- 
ing rates begin at $135, single, 
American Plan, on a weekly basis 
only, but there are no_ hidden 
charges, and the Saddle and Surry 
has its own twelve-horse corral. 
Spend an enjoyable afternoon 
driving through Tucson Mountain 
Park and visiting the Arizona-So- 
nora Desert Museum—somewhat of 
a misnomer for an open-air zoo, 
gardens and Indian exhibits. Amid 
a thick saguaro cactus forest, the 
Museum also presents a spanking 
- view into Mexico. 

Nearby is Old Tucson, a former 
movie lot that nevertheless gives an 
authentic idea of how the town 
looked before blazing neon replaced 
blazing guns. 

You should also visit Mission San 
Xavier del Bac, completed in 1797 
and far more impressive in its carv- 
ings and colorings than photos in- 
dicate. Indians still attend Sunday 
services—an ideal time to be there. 

Travelers to mountain - ringed 
Tucson will find their primary 
pleasures on the well-run ranches. 
We don’t understand the lack of 
more clearly visible direction signs 
but Tucson’s radiant ranches are 
worth the search. 

We drove to Phoenix via Cool- 
idge for a fast look at the Casa 
_ Grande Ruins, an ancient adobe 
structure billed as America’s first 
apartment house, and pulled into 
Chandler for a stopover at San 
Marcos, a gracious, dignified hotel 
with sixteenth-century masterpieces 
hung in the lobby. So spacious is 
the hotel that room deliveries are 
made on bikes, and its fine gardens 
are equalled only by the unques- 
tionably excellent service. 

In every direction you seem to be 
- headed straight for the mountains 
on the easy road to Phoenix 
through broad-boulevarded Mesa— 
stop to see the impressive Mormon 
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- Temple —and_ campus-dominated 


Tempe, home of Arizona State Col- 
lege. 

Booming Phoenix, topping 150,- 
000, is a two-toned town, decked 
out with all the amusements of city 
life yet resplendent with resort 
ranches for hill-country capers. Al- 
though as informal as Tucson, 
Phoenix is — determinedly — more 
cosmopolitan, which for the out-of- 
towner boils down to wearing a 
necktie occasionally or discussing 
international events with au cou- 
rant ex-easterners. 

A run-down of representative re- 
sorts includes, out of scores. avail- 
able, the top-bracket—$50.00 daily, 
double — Arizona Biltmore, the 
Spanish-styled, name-revealing Roy- 
al Palms; pueblo-patterned Jokake 
Inn and its neighboring, golf-con- 


sclous Paradise Inn; Moorish and 


grandly gardened Casa _ Blanca; 
meal-famed El] Chorro Lodge and 
splendidly situated Camelback Inn 
facing its name-sake mountain. All 
are set back only a short distance 
from main arteries, and you tend 
to lose the happy hideaway air that 
similar ranches give you in Tucson, 
but their facilities are equally di- 
verse and a dash downtown is less 
time-consuming. 

You'll be more apt to explore fair 
Phoenix for a restaurant dinner 
some evening, too. A justifiably 
well-known establishment is The 
Flame where a tropical garden com- 
plete with whistling bird life semi- 
circles one end. For an unusual 
production, try Green Gables, a 
pseudo-castle set-up where Robin 
Hooded attendants lead you in on 
horseback, brandishing a_ sword, 
and a disappearing court jester 
awes the kids. Oddly, steaks in res- 
taurants, including the Stockyards 
across the street from just that, 
proudly feature Eastern Beef on 
menus. 

Swing through the city for at 
least a look at the State Capitol, its 
entry fronted by two giant chunks 
of petrified wood; orientation for 
later visits in Encanto Park, a stroll 
through the Arizona Museum, a 
call at the striking Public Library 
and adjacent Little Theatre, and a 
brief halt at the Pueblo Grande In- 
dian Ruins. 

Only a few miles from Phoenix ts 


Scottsdale, where horses still have 
the right of way. You can’t expect 
original frontier fixings today, but 
Scottsdale’s design is at least a taste- 
ful attempt at duplication consider- 
ing modern needs. Although Lulu 
Belle’s is frankly touristy it also re- 
mains a rendezvous for residents. 

Back in Phoenix, you might con- 
sider the Westward Ho Hotel mere- 
ly a convenient landmark, but 
closer investigation will uncover its 
patio and pool. Its resort aura in 
mid-city is a real oasis for anyone 
not caring to horse around in Para- 
dise Valley. It also, of course, keeps 
you within staggering distance of 


Nayajo's weave tomorrow's souvenir rug. 


neoned nightspots, although, per- 
sonally, we’d rather regard Phoenix 
aglow from outlying guest ranches 
where you can marvel at the wide- 
ness of the west and watch a moun- 
tain-low moon spray its eternal, 
bright beams on a stately saguaro. 

Our schedule shattered hope of 
running the entire route of the 
Apache Trail, one of the west’s 
wonders, but we were determined 
to glimpse some of its glories, and 
we were able to ride beside a friend 
who had the chore of chauffering 
while we stared at the splendor. 

The Apache Trail opens like a 
Hitchcock movie—innocently invit- 
ing and without a clue about shocks 
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ahead. But then the Trail unpeels 
its panoramas and unthreads its 
thrills. 

We entered at Apache Junction, 
32 miles from Phoenix, blandly 
watching the changing contours of 
Superstition Mountain. Then the 
heights heightened and the depths 
deepened and we edged away from 
the door. We crawled above can- 
yons that opened up across their 
gulchs into steep-sided cliffs of im- 
mense power and beauty. Staunch 
rocks rose high to frame views of 
Canyon Lake at each turn of the 
car, and we eyed the lilting land- 
scape down a drop to Tortilla Flat, 
little more than a house and a 
motel. Beyond, we climbed fantas- 
tic Fish Creek Hill overlooking— 
when we had the nerve—Fish Creek 
Canyon. Giant ridges rose 2,000 feet 
or more up from great gorges—a 
majestic spectacle. Precipitous turns 
kept twirling the terrain into new 
shapes and sheer-drop scenes each 
few feet. Returning from Fish 
Creek, the scenery, rather than rep- 
etitous, is in fresh perspective, its 
regality renewed. Despite its daz- 


zling drops, veteran mountain driv- 
ers will find the Apache Trail read- 
ily driveable, and less experienced 
autoists need only remember to go 
slowly. As of this writing, the road 
is now paved shortly beyond Tor- 
tilla Flat, where it becomes gravel. 
Paved or plain, it’s heart-pounding. 

In both Tucson and Phoenix, re- 
sorts compete for top chefs, with 
resultant excellence, virtually every- 
where, in hearty meals. Arizonians 
are generally hearty too and, except 
for water worries concerning the 
future, exhibit warmth and_ sin- 
cerity, and hospitality in their low, 
wide and handsome homes. Unlike 
citizens in some so-called chic re- 
sort regions, they judge you by your 
character and not by your cufflinks. 
Their attitude adds immensely to 
an already enthralling area. 

For that matter, the attitude of 
tourists seems more sincere, too. 
Perhaps the open-air exuberance, 
the off-hand attire, the sense of 
security amid sun-swept surround- 
ings does it. Nature’s impact elimi- 
nates artificiality, and rodeos, square 
dances and rides across the range 


probably 


create a quick camaraderie. ‘Those 
square dances, by the way, are 
staged at numerous places every day — 
of the week in and around Tucson 
and Phoenix, one of the most ~ 
atmospheric being reeled off each — 
Sunday from 2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. ~ 
at Old Tucson. Ranches themselves, — 
of course, often hold their own — 
rhythm roundups for guests. : 

Seasonal spectator sports stress — 
horse racing and dog racing in each 
of the sun-tanned towns, and the 
azured air opens up golfing, tennis 
and similar activities to addicts 
almost every day. 7 

Indeed, one vacation and you'll 
establish your second 
home on the rolling range. 

We checked in our auto at the— 
Phoenix airport under the newly 
instituted Avis plan of renting a 
car in one city and leaving it in — 
another. It was then a simple mat- 
ter to hop homeward on a fast 
American flight. We stress this be- 
cause we feel that a car is essential 
for sightseeing the Tucson-Phoenix 
Sun Strip—a wondrous wedge of © 
the west. @ 


Rodeos, which precede barn dances in Phoenix, delight dude visitors as cowhands pit their skills against rough, tough steers, broncos. 
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Fisherman takes trip in sleek motorlaunch, top, from Cartagena 
across bright blue lake to Pirate Island, center, where beach-front 
site may be rented for vacation during fishing trip in Rosarios. 
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LE OCEAN 


IVE HouRS out of Miami by direct Constellation 
brings you to Cartagena, Colombia, on the north- 
ern coast of South America, the base for your 

trip to the Rosario Islands. You have flown due south 
since half-past midnight and with the first streaks of 
dawn you come down at Crespo Airport, ten minutes 
out of downtown Cartagena. Your roundtrip ticket 
on Avianca, a Pan American afhliate, has cost you $171. 

In Cartagena, you have a choice of three good 
hotels. If you like an ultra-modern building, near the 
center of town, but outside of the walls of the 400- 
year-old city, you take the San Felipe, at $7.00 a day. 
If you prefer to revel in the atmosphere of ancient 
Cartagena, you go to the Plaza Bolivar, at $6.00 a day. 
If you want to be in a new residential suburb, you 
try the Caribe and enjoy its nightclub, its gambling 


Al 


Huge marlins such 
as one at left are 
| plentiful off coast 
| of Colombia, give 
anglers many an 
anxious moment 
before they can be 
brought aboard. 


casino and its swimming pool, at $8.00 a day. All these 
prices include meals, and air-conditioning. 

Based at one of these three hotels, you call a taxi 
and go to the Club de Pesca. This is a semi-private 
yachting club which is to be the center of your oper- 

- ations. Here, you will charter your boat, choose your 
; pilot and hire your equipment. 

To fish at the islands you have a choice of three 
plans. One, you go out and come back the same day. 
Two, you spend the night on your boat. Three, you 
rent the house on Pirate Island. All three plans aver- 
age the same rate, $42.00 a day. 

Renting the house on Pirate Island is your best bet. 
It belongs to a group of young society men who assure 
you of a pleasant stay. In addition to the two-bedroom 
house, they supply transportation to and from the 
island, bait and all fishing equipment. The pilots of 
their two boats have orders to give you all the off-route 
cruising you want, with a free ration of 25 gallons of 
gasoline a day. Also, you receive the services of a house- 
boy who will prepare your meals. 

Therefore, we will suppose that you rent the house 
on Pirate Island for a two-day stay, at a cost of $84.00. 
You make arrangements to meet your pilot on the 
dock at the Club de Pesca the following morning, 
and, meanwhile, you take a tour of Cartagena. 

Your taxi crosses the outer walls, enters the inner 
walls of the city, and there you hire a horse-drawn 
carriage in the Plaza de los Coches. The carriage enters 
a narrow street, where you drive beneath hand- 
wrought iron and hand-carved wood balconies. 
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But the next morning, promptly at eight, you are 
at the Club de Pesca, loading your boat. You cast 
off and prepare to troll. Your guide, the pilot, points 
out the channels. You bait your hooks and choose your 
lines. Forty minutes out, you bring in a barracuda, 
then another and another. You put them on ice, and 
while you are packing them in, you see your sailfish 
jump. He is properly hooked, 30 feet off the boat. You 
think you are going to lose him, but no, your line goes 
out smoothly while the sailfish dives. One hour later 
he is on the deck, a 50-pounder, in prime condition. 

At noon you see your first island: white beaches, 
teal-blue water, clusters of palm trees. You grin at 
your pilot, but he shakes his head. This is not your 


island. But now they dot the horizon, and you make “2 


out one island with a house. The house is white with 
rough stone trim and a thatched roof. 

Your pilot cuts the motor, you idle into a primitive 
dock. An hour of exploring the island and you are 
ready to go diving with your spearfishing equipment. 


Your pilot points out a rich pocket, and you go down 3 


to the rocks on the ocean bottom. A red snapper 
dawdles along, you shoot. But the fish zig-zags and you 
miss. A bonita comes into range, you shoot again, but 
this time a shark darts ahead of you to bite your fish 


in two. You harpoon the shark, but he races away, 


breaking your line as he goes. You surface, and your 
pilot suggests you slap the water with the palms of 
your hands to scare away the sharks when they come. 
The next time a shark goes toward your fish you try 
slapping the water with the palms’of your hands and, 
sure enough, the shark speeds away. 


At five the following morning you are surfcasting. 


You get a-big strike, your line goes out quickly. You 


let the fish have his play, then you reel in. On your ~ 


hook, you have a six-foot hammerhead shark. 

After breakfast, you call your pilot and head for 
the deep water. A marlin strikes. He battles heroically 
for his life, diving down, down into the sea, but, 30 
minutes later, you have him alongside, beaten. 

You bait your hooks again, -and during the next 
three hours you take in a wahoo, three king mackerels 
and six yellowtails. The break for lunch is interrupted 
by a new big strike. But this fish you never see. He 
swallows your heaviest hook on your strongest line. 

By three in the afternoon you are ready to start 
back for Cartagena. There is a brisk wind blowing, 
and your pilot estimates a four-hour return trip. But 
it takes longer due to a sailfish you hook. 

You enter the bay of Cartagena at eight o’clock that 
night. You pass the 300-year-old Castle of Boca Chica, 
while your pilot cuts the motor and you glide over the 
underwater chain that connects the castle to another 
fort on the opposite shore. When you arrive back at 


the Club de Pesca, at the end of your trip to the 


Rosario Islands, you unload your catch to exclama- 
tions of : “Que picua! Que pesca tan buena!” @ 
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travel book selection 


‘Adventures in Paradise’ Gives Honest 
Picture of Famed South Sea Islands 


ANY A DELIGHTFUL vacation 
M area of the world has been 
spoiled by too much reputa- 

tion. It is not merely that the place 
thereafter may not live up to ex- 
_pectations, but that the reputation 
itself may be undeserved. A con- 
spicuous case in point is that of the 
South Sea Islands of the Pacific. 
From Herman Melville, Robert 
Louis Stevenson and W. S. Maug- 
ham to Rogers and Hammerstein, 
the glamorous aspects of Fiji, Samoa 


and Tahiti, including Pago Pago, 


Bora Bora, Papeete, et al, already 
bruited widely by sea-captain yarns 
and tales by soldiers returned from 
the wars, have become popularized 
in all their exaggerations. The 
worst effects have been minimized 
- somewhat by deliberate debunking 
attempts; but what has been needed 
most until now is a straight factual 
study to evaluate the good as well 
as to combat the evil which the 
debunkers over-stress. Such a com- 
petent examination now is avail- 
able in Adventures in Paradise, by 
Willard Price (New York: The 
John Day Company; 309 pages) . 
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This veteran and justly admired 
writer on travel has accomplished 
his difficult task in a highly unusual 
manner. During his sojourn in the 
South Seas—he has based his narra- 
tive naturally on firsthand informa- 
tion—he apparently wrote about 
each day’s events as a subject unto 
itself, and then, upon his return, 
sorted the pages as one would com- 
pile a card index to make an agree- 
able continuity. The results are 
praiseworthy to a high degree. Mr. 
Price’s readers consequently possess 
a remarkably pleasant book for dip- 
ping into, for picking up and sam- 
pling as the mood inclines. 

There is one marked additional 
virtue, especially as applied to this 
ticklish subject in world affairs— 
the writing is fully adult, a quality 


_infrequently to be found in travel 


literature or any other kind. Here 
the text is happily devoid of the 
smirks and double-entendre so com- 
mon in the work of sophomoric 
writers who revel in making 
oblique references to the biological 
aspects of Polynesian tribal habits. 
At the same time, there is here no 
dodging of theeissue. The discus- 
sion is open, frank, sensible and 
conclusive, fully grown-up, far re- 
moved from the state of mind that 
impels small boys in springtime to 
scribble dirty words on fences. 
Not the least interesting portions 
are those relating to earlier visitors 
and relics left behind them. Robert 
Louis Stevenson thus lives again in 
an engrossing visit to the house 
where he dwelt during his last four 
years on earth; Pierre Loti becomes 
an author to be re-read after a 
lapse of many years when the read- 
er has joined Price in a pause at the 
native picnic ground known as 
“Loti’s Pool’; there is an informal 
call on the widow of James Norman 
Hall, and another on the surviving 
first wife of Charles Nordhoff; a 
meeting with the son of Paul Gau- 


euin; there is the story of the in- 
credible Mr. Marsters, the white 
man who sired the entire popula- 
tion of Palmerston Atoll in the 
Samoan Group, which now, five 
generations later, numbers approx- 
mately 500 souls, none of them 
showing deleterious effects from in- 
breeding. 

The writer of these magazine 
lines has been reading Adventures 
in Paradise as a review assignment. 
It should have pointed out that he 
now plans to read it again as a 
recreational diversion and, more 
than that, that he intends one day 
to give a copy of it a permanent 
place in his own cherished library. 

That should tell you whether or 
not this book is recommended. In 
short, you'd better take advantage 
of the offer outlined below and 
get a copy while they last. It’s 
grand and rare stuff! 


Special to 
| N.T.C. Members 

Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered: the opportunity 
to purchase copies of this enthusi- 
astically recommended book at a 
substantial price discount simply 
by filling out the coupon at left 
and remitting as directed. Delivery 
is postpaid. @ 


fi a SS Ste 


J National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me Adventures in Par- 
adise at the special membership price 
of $4.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 

INAMES a: cicie ccs cis wile Crate eharereintenene 
Address:-:. if. oie cisstu eYahase cus er elarerare 
City eo naa a rete LONG e@eeoeeee 


State: ovechecs e'ctel oa axa ee hate erasers) 


Membership Number .......ee«-e¢ 


sce ee eee ee eee ii ee 
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HE SIGHTSEEING SWAYZES re- 

turned from a European jun- 

ket only a short time ago. 
Tuffe, Suzanne and I had gone 
over to spend Christmas with JC, 
Jr.. who is in the Signal Corps in 
Heidelberg. And I find I am torn 
between chronicling, first, our visit 
to Kitzbuhel in the Austrian Tyrol 
or setting down some observations I 
think pertinent on the travel sea- 
son. 

Our trip, made during the Yule- 
tide and lapping over into the New 
Year, was obviously made during 
the European “off season,” roughly 
calculated from December through 
March, except for winter resorts. It 
gave us a first-hand view of some 
“fors” and “againsts” travel at this 
time of the year. 

Probably the most publicized ad- 
vantage is the fact transportation 


costs less. The various transports 
that get you from the U.S. to where 
you want to go have special rates 
and the savings are substantial. The 
same holds true for many hotels 
and shops where you spend your 
money. 

Aside from the matter of money, 
I think the greatest advantage is 
the lack of crowds. In London, 
where we had a wonderful guide, 
we went to see the crown jewels in 
the Tower of London without a 
moment’s wait. During the popular 
travel season there is very often a 
wait of one hour and sometimes 
longer, so very large are the crowds. 

All arrangements are more easily 
made, hotel reservations are not so 
dificult to get, bookings on trains 
and planes between European points 
are not so crowded (although ad- 
vance reservations are still emphat- 


1200 MODERN ROOMS 


® For comfortable rooms...sensibly priced 


. convenience of location and hospi- 
tality ...the SHELTON is your best buy! 


@ Write hotel or see your travel agent for 


reservations and information on our 


money-saving 


“ALL EXPENSE TOURS.” 


TV IN EVERY ROOM paMuialned ofan 


STEAM ROO 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 49th STREET 
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e 
Garace FACILITIES 


APPROVED 


ically recommended) and _ such 
things as a bus journey can be most 
pleasant. With no trouble we ar- 
ranged for seats on a sightseeing 
bus from Florence to Rome and 
there were so few passengers we 
each had a double seat to ourselves. 

If you travel during any holiday 
season you have a chance to observe 
the native customs where you visit. 

Now, some disadvantages. You 
are apt to run into bad weather. 
Rain, for example, can really dis- 
rupt your plans. Seeing the Forum 
or the Coliseum in Rome in a rain- 
storm isn’t much fun. Most places 
there is much outside that you will 
want to see and the weather can be 
a real roadblock. That’s a chance 
you take. It also upsets plane sched- 
ules, especially trans-atlantic flights, 
and you should be prepared for a 
delay which can run to twelve or 
24 hours. 

European hotels, generally speak- 
ing, are not heated as well as those 
in the U.S., by any means. If you 
like the rooms warm by U.S. stand- 
ards you run a good chance of being 
downright chilly. Tip: Sometimes 
you can get an electric heater or 
two from the concierge which helps 
tremendously. 

Museums and churches, cool in- 
side even in summer, are unpleas- 
antly cold. Thick-soled shoes or 
boots and heavy socks are almost a 
“must,” as is warm clothing. 

There are some things you will 
want to see that inevitably are ob- 
scured by the winter’s clouds, haze 
and fog, thus some views are apt to 
be lost. We crossed the Thames in 
London six times and never did see 
it, so thick was the low-lying fog. 

Those. are highlights of the 
“plus” and ‘‘minus” columns as we 
found them. They all add up to the 
old adage, you balance one against 
the other and you take your 
choice. @ 
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Rock Sound, on southern end of Eleuthera, is fastest growing sector of island, with growing hordes spending their vacations here annually. 


encicing PUL EU THERA 


LEUTHERA WAS the first of the Bahama Islands to be 

settled by the British. In 1647, Captain William 

Sayle founded the Eleutheran Adventurers and 

set out to exploit the island. The colonists, who came 

mostly from Bermuda and the Carolinas, hoped to 

establish an independent state and named the island 
Eleuthera, the Greek word for freedom. 

The island lies some 50-odd miles to the east of 
Nassau and is easily accessible from that popular vaca- 
tion spot. There is daily air service during the winter 
and thrice weekly in the summer. The company boat 
of the Harrisville Plantation at Hatchet Bay makes 
the trip three times a week and takes passengers, as 
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BY LOIS BERRY 


does the mail boat, which visits every settlement on 
the island once a week. You can charter a private yacht 
in Nassau for the trip, or, if you don’t mind roughing it 
a little, a native sloop. These ugly ducklings are far 
more seaworthy than they look and go out safely in 
weather that will keep even the bigger yachts in port. 

Hatchet Bay lies about midway along the length 
of the island and its perfectly protected harbor was 
a landlocked pond until 1927 when a narrow channel 
was blasted through the rock, just wide enough for 
small ships to enter. It is a perfect haven for yachts of 
all sizes, with good docks, electricity and water avail- 
able, and plenty of room to anchor. 
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Harbor of Cupid Cay is fine fishing grounds for vacationing anglers, is also photographer's dream with its narrow streets, pastel-colored houses. 


The Harrisville Plantation, an American corpora- 
tion has been in operation at Hatchet Bay since 1937 
and supplies Nassau with all her poultry and eggs, 
milk and ice cream. It is usually possible to arrange for 
a tour of the plantation and one of the main high- 
lights is the sight of a native girl returning from the 
range with three metal baskets of eges, one in each 
hand, the third perched atop her head. 

Guests cottages are available at $12.00 a day, includ- 
ing meals, and though there is little or nothing in the 
way of formal entertainment it is a pleasant place to 
spend a few indolent days or weeks. You learn to calcu- 
late time by the arrival of boats in the harbor, the 
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company boat from Nassau, the feed boat from Jack- 
sonville, the mail boat. On alternate days there is bus 
service to Governor’s Harbor and Rock Sound. 

Alicetown, the native settlement on the southern 
shore of the harbor, is drab, untidy and uninteresting. 
Approximately 80 percent of the population works for 
the plantation in some capicity and they have come 
to depend on this for their sustenance and have given 
up almost entirely their age-old pursuits of farming 
and fishing. 

There is no public transportation to Gregory Town, 
five miles to the north of Hatchet Bay, but a private 
car or taxi will take you there over the Queen’s High- 
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way, a road that rambles up and down hills giving 
you at times a superb vista of the sea, at others a 
glimpse of a pineapple plantation or a field of pigeon 
peas which are a popular staple of the Bahamian diet. 
You may see a native woman plodding along with a 


basket of vegetables or a bundle of sticks for the fire 
atop her head, or an old man on a weary, decrepit 


horse. ‘They never fail to smile and wish you good day 
no matter where or when you happen to meet them. 

Gregory Town has a neat, tidy look as though all 
the doorways were swept clean every day. A black 
piglet wanders around one house and near the door 
six or eight sadirons are upended around a small wood 
fire in preparation for the daily ironing. Round stone 
ovens are much in evidence. The natives make a living 
by farming and fishing, and the settlement boasts a 
cannery where tomatoes and pineapples are processed, 
all of the work is done by hand. 

From Gregory Town, the road continues northward 
for some ten miles, then loses itself in the sand at 
Gaulding Cay, where there is a small beach club. The 


beach is delightful, and the area around the club 
has been landscaped with palms, hibiscus and oleander. 
~The club is open only on Wednesday afternoon and 
Sundays. To the north lies scrubby jungle. 


About ten miles to the south of Hatchet Bay is a 
guided missile base, and another ten miles takes you 
to Governor’s Harbour. This picturesque settlement 
clings to the side of the ridge and the houses are large 
and prosperous looking although closer inspection 
reveals that many of them are closed and deserted. In 
the early part of the century, pineapples were grown 
in great numbers for export and, during the height of 
the harvest, as many as 40 ships might be anchored in 
the sparkling blue harbor. But when the U. S. subsi- 
dized Hawaiian pineapple, the bright bubble burst 
and many of the inhabitants were forced to close their 


houses and move to Nassau in order to make a living. 

From the top of the ridge, the road dips eastward 
to French Leave with accommodations for 30 guests 
and a lounge whose windows look out on a wide ex- 
panse of beach and the wide blue waters of the Atlantic. 

On the western side of the ridge the road slides 
steeply down through the settlement, where flowers 
grow everywhere and royal poincianna trees cover 
every available spot on the hillside. From the upper 
veranda of the Belmont, a private home, you can look 
out over the panorama of the harbor with Cupid Cay 
and its pink and green houses looking like a stage 
set designed to delight the eye. Belmont has two 
charming rooms which are sometimes rented to guests, 
and included are three home-cooked Bahamian meals 
and a magnificent view any time of the day or night. 

Further down on the left, is the Buccaneer Club, 
owned and operated by a couple who came to Eleu- 
thera to make their home. They found themselves so 
besieged by tourists that they decided to build a club 
to entertain them. And entertain them they do, either 
at the bar, in the dining room where the food is ex- 
cellent, or in the outdoor patio where you can dine and 
dance to the music of a native calypso band. An 
Antique Gift Shop next door to the Club has century- 
old maps, rare books and many pirate relics. 

From the Buccaneer Club you continue down the 
hill and across the causeway to Cupid Cay. If you like 
the quaint, the other worldly, Cupid Cay is the camera 
man’s dream. Every inch of the little island is crowded 
with picture possibilities: the narrow, crooked street 
that wanders aimlessly down the middle of the island; 
the dark little stores with wooden shutters and kero- 
sene lamps standing on the counters waiting for night, 
the bright pink movie palace with a string of colored 
lights across the front and a blackboard with the name 
of the current feature written in chalk. Many of the 


Gregory Town, which has no form of public transportation, is reached by visitors who hire private cars or taxis for ride over Queen's Highway. 
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houses are’ built of stone and concrete, brightly eye- 
catching in their brilliant green or pink. Others are 
built of wide boards, grey and weathered, looking as 
old as time itself. There are stone ruins with doors, 
windows and roofs long since gone. Flowers bloom 
in carefree abandon, goats wander through the streets 
and graze where they will, staring with curiosity when 
a stranger passes by. 

As you wander around you can’t help wondering 
where there can be enough people to fill so many 
churches. And in spite of the fact that the street seems 
to wander in a rather vague sort of way and the houses 
are set about in haphazard fashion, there is an air of 
neatness about the place. A glimpse through an open 
doorway shows a floor cleanly swept and every thing 
tidy, while even the dooryards look freshly brushed. 
Iridescent blue sea, blue sky with puffy white trade- 
wind clouds, scarlet hibiscus, pink oleander, pink and 
green houses, black faces with friendly smiles—even the 
color camera will have a hard time capturing all this. 

At Rock Sound, near the southern end of the island 
a project is underway to attract tourists with more and 
better harbor facilities, another landing strip, five 
proposed hotels, at least one of which is finished by 
now, and a large new golf course. A few miles up the 
island is The Rock Sound Club with swimming pool 


’ 


and tennis courts, and serving really excellent meals 

There is a doctor and a modern hospital at Rock 
Sound and the doctor makes periodic trips up islane 
for the benefit of the natives. The community alse 
boasts the best supermarket in the islands, and a mod 
ern machine shop at the disposal of yachtsmen in 
need of repairs for their boats. 

Eleuthera offers anything you can wish for, from 
untracked wilderness at its northern end to a modern 
vacation resort in the south. There are no poisonous 
snakes on the island, only fat green lizards who skitter 
away as you approach. Transportation from Nassau 
is only a few dollars by plane. The Hatchet Bay boat 
will take you for a few cents over $2.00, and the mail 
boat for about the same. Guest cottages with meals 
at Hatchet Bay rent for $12.00. Belmont at Governor’s 
Harbour will give you room and three meals for 
$12.00. Rates at French Leave and the Buccaneer 
Club start at $15.00. Rock Sound prices vary according 
to the accommodations desired. But no matter how 
much or how little you can afford, you can be sure of 
a fun-filled time at any of the hotels. 

If you like a climate that seldom goes over 80° or 
under 60°, if you like sun-warmed days and _ breeze- 
kissed nights, if you want a site off the beaten track, 
then Eleuthera is the place for you. @ 


Fifty-Two Miles, company boat of Harrisville Plantation at Hatchet Bay, transports passengers, supplies between islands three times weekly. 
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Group of workers take time out for quick swim in crystal-clear water at Las Gatas. 


BY DAVID MacNEIL DOREN 


T HAPPENED accidentally, as such 
discoveries usually do. I was 
wandering about Mexico, en- 
joying my recent liberation from 
musty college classrooms and sub- 
sisting on savings earned as a seéa- 
man on the storm-swept decks of 
Great Lakes freighters. The pro- 
verbial lure of the tropics had led 
me to Acapulco, famed resort on 
the west coast of Mexico, but after 
a few days there I tired of the 
Miami Beach atmosphere of the 
place. I wanted to go where there 
were no tourists, no night clubs, 
no glittering resort hotels, there to 
lead the life of a native, swimming 
all day in clear lagoon waters and 
living on cocoanuts. Could such a 
place be found, here in the bustling 
Twentieth Century, so near home? 
THe answer came _ quickly 
enough, I met an anthropologist 
from an American university and 


his wife, who were planning to 
drive 150 miles up the coast to the 
village of Zihautanejo (pronounced 
See-what-a-nay-ho). They had a 
battered Ford station wagon and 
enough optimism to laugh at the 
dire predictions of people who said 
you couldn’t drive to Zihautanejo. 
My delight was unbounded when 
they asked me to go along. 

The first half of the road up the 
coast was macadam paved and quite 
passable, in spite of the fact that 
every bridge had been washed out 
during the rainy season and we had 
to take bumpy detours over dry 
creek beds to get around them. 

We passed through villages set 
amidst palm groves, over rugged 
brown hills, and along the tops of 
cliffs high above a line of surf 
stretching for miles along a sandy 
beach below. The villages were 
swarming with little brown chil- 
dren, chickens, pigs, burros and 
dogs. More than once we had to 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


EMEMBER THOSE gardenias that 
R “slowed in the dark’? If you 
thought they were a wonderful 
innovation, I wonder how many of 
you are aware of the new garments 
that literally “light up” under auto 
headlights at night. They are among 
the newest, and most exciting, con- 
tributions to pedestrian safety. 


Reflectorized garments are made 
of cloth that looks like any other 
cloth—until headlights shine on it. 
Then it glows a bright silver that 
can be seen for several hundred 
yards. 


And here’s why that’s important. 
An average motorist driving his car 
40 miles an hour cannot stop in less 
than 164 feet. He’ll probably need 
more. That could mean trouble, 
especially if he suddenly came upon 
someone walking at night on an un- 
lighted road. 


Reflectorized cloth can multiply 
the margin of safety tenfold. It 
picks up the headlight beam and 
shines so the driver can see it 1,600 
feet away—plenty of room _ for 
safety. 


The prime ingredient of the re- 
flectorized cloth is a new type of 
grey yarn. It works on the same 
principle as that used in reflective 
sheeting developed some time ago 
for marking military supply routes 
and outlining life-saving gear. 


Jackets for boys, girls and adults, 
as well as snowsuits, rainwear, capes 
and mittens have been made from 
the cloth and are now on the mar- 
ket. 


Reflectorized garments seem here 
to stay. Maybe you'll want to in- 
clude a few in your wardrobe, and 
help the cause of pedestrian safety. 
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Swaying palms hover over grass-thatched, bamboo-walled huts of plantation tenders. 


stop to let domestic animals take 
their own time about getting out 
of our way. 

From the village of Tecpan on, 
the road abandoned its preten- 
sions and resigned itself to being a 
narrow, rutted ox-cart path a good 
share of the time. We had to ford 
three shallow rivers, finding a 
doubtful path among boulders and 
village women pounding the fam- 
ily wash on flat stones. There 
were some girls bathing in the 
rivers, and they waved to us cheer- 
ily. During the rainy season—May 
to October—these rivers are impass- 
able. 

Late in the afternoon of the 
first day we reached a hotel set 
partly on high stilts on a hill over- 
looking the ocean. The rooms were 
primitive, but we decided to spend 
the night anyway. We all went for a 
swim and then dined on delicious 
venison steak for the equivalent of 
50 cents American money. 

As we were getting ready to re- 
tire for the night, two men came 


in with an ancient juke box, set it 
up on the porch near our rooms, 
and began to play Mexican music 
—in other words, LOUD music. As 
soon as the juke box went on, all 
the other lights in the place went 
out. But they soon fixed that and 
the songs went on. We were told 
that a couple from a nearby village 
had just married and a fiesta would 
be held in their honor, lasting till 
about 4:00 a.m. None of us had 
anything against fiestas, but we 


realized that sleep would be im- | 
possible that night, so we decided — 


to drive on. Just as we were leav- 
ing, two pickup trucks, one loaded 
with boys, the other with girls, 
arrived at the hotel. They were all 
laughing and singing gaily. 

At night the road was difficult 
to follow and we made slow time. 
No other hotels appeared—only 
jungle-like woods and filthy vil- 
lages. About midnight, off in the 
middle of nowhere, we had a flat 
tire, second of three on the trip. 
A slightly tipsy truck driver stopped 
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ind helped the professor and me 
hange tires. 

The magnificent full moon of 
/#he tropics rose, lighting up the 
yrass-thatched houses and the lux- 
Hriant foliage along the road. Sud- 
flenly the road climbed to the top 
of the steep cliff overlooking the 
noon-blanched Pacific and a stretch 
of fairyland beach. We had to stop 
awhile and listen to the thunder 
of giant rollers, and drink in the 
storybook atmosphere. 

It was early morning, but still 
a good two hours before dawn, 
when we pulled into the village 
of Petatlan. The street, a narrow 
mone, took us to what looked like a 
broad and unfordable river. We 
didn’t want to risk crossing that 
river in the darkness, so we waited. 
At dawn, the river proved easily 
fordable, and on we went. Soon we 
found ourselves hopelessly stuck 
in another river, but a gang of 
local boys willingly came to our 
rescue and after an hour’s pushing 


Copra workers whack open cocoanuts with 
machetes, then leave meat in sun to dry. 


| and tugging we were able to drive 
on. 

/ At 10:00 a.m.—about 26 hours 
after leaving Acapulco—we rounded 
| a curve, descended a hill and drove 
| through a grove of palms into the 
| village of Zihautanejo. The main 
street of the town was a strip of 
‘beach along which burros and 
‘naked children and oxcarts loaded 
with cocoanuts were passing con- 
tinually. A cluster of houses stood 
around a bay dotted with small 
_ fishing boats, overlooked by gaunt 
buff hills. We felt we were in para- 

- dise. 
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We put up at a rather primitive 
hotel on the beach, the Belmar. 
Eighty cents a day paid for a camp 
cot in a high-ceilinged room with 
whitewashed walls. You had _ to 
share the lone bathroom with the 
other guests but that didn’t matter 
much, with the clear waters of the 
bay right at your doorstep, ready 
for morning bathing. Meals were 
surprisingly good, and cheap. You 
could sit in the open-air dining 
room and look out past the palm 
trees and the dugout canoes drying 
on the beach, across the blue bay 
to the ocean beyond. 

There are two other hotels in 
the town: the Casa Eugenia, also 
on the beach and similar to the 
Belmar, and the new Catalina, on 
a hill overlooking the bay about 
a mile from the town. Their only 
customers are the few adventurers 
who drive in, and occasional mil- 
lionaires who come by _ private 
plane or yacht. 

There are several fine beaches 
around the Bay of Zihautanejo 
where you can le in solitude all 
day, disturbed by nothing but a 
few small crabs, an infrequent pass- 
ing burro, and your thoughts. The 
best beach is called Las Gatas or 
the Cats, named after tiger sharks 
which used to come in there. This 
is a sharply sloping crescent of 
gleaming sand, flanked by a cocoa- 
nut plantation. A native family 
lives in a house there, making its 
living by caring for the trees and 
fishing. They’re friendly to visitors 
and were always happy to whack 
open a cocoanut with their sharp 
machetes for me when I was thirsty. 

Centuries ago, a 107-year-old Mi- 
choacan Indian king named Cal- 
sonsin discovered Las Gatas and 
decided to make it his own. Afraid 
of sharks and surf, he had his sub- 
jects construct a breakwater of 
rocks, thus creating a lagoon of 
crystal clear, calm water. I swam 
for hours in this lagoon, chasing 
after the hundreds of brightly col- 
ored fish which undulated among 
the rocks and the coral. 

Although I didn’t go deep-sea 
fishing at Zihautanejo, I was told 
that it is exceptionally good there. 
Ten-foot sailfish, marlin, barracuda 
and many other varieties of game 
fish abound in the virtually virgin 
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Ride the Super Dome 
Olympian HIAWATHA 


Sau geaear aie racrasencaaiat ct 


Here’s the scenic route to the Northwest 
and you see it all from the full-length 


Super Dome. Pullmans with Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux cars offering lowest 
cost sleeper travel in the U. S., leg rest 
coaches, diner and Cafe Lounge on the 
Olympian HiawatTHa. At about 2¢ a 
mile, round trip coach fares are sub- 
stantially less than airline fares. 


Free Planning Help 


() Pacific NortHwest—Coulee Dam; 
Seattle-Tacoma with Puget Sound, 
Mt. Rainier, San Juan Islands, 
Olympic Peninsula; Victoria and 
Vancouver in British Columbia. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK—via Gallatin 
Gateway, Old Faithful, Grand 
Canyon. Also Montana Rockies. 
DuDE RANCHES—in the Northwest. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST— Yellowstone. 
CoLoRADO RocKiEs—Salt Lake City 
—Idaho— Yellowstone— Montana. 
CALIFORNIA — Oregon — Washington 
—see all the Pacific Coast. 
CANADIAN Rockies — Victoria-Van- 
couver—Pacific Northwest. 
Ataska—by the Inside Passage. 
ESCORTED TOURS—wide variety. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 
824 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am interested in vacations 123456 
789 (circle choices). Please send free 
vacation planning literature. 
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RESTLING as an art goes back to antiquity,and was considered glorious in 
W the years of its prime. It was an old sport when the world was new. It 

was considered in ancient Greece and Rome, and for centuries later, an 
honest, respected sport. 

As far as skill and science went, wrestling advanced little until the Greeks 
took up the sport and made it into some semblance of what we see today. Greek 
wrestlers became heroes to their people even though they were brutal in their 
administration of the sport. Breaking of fingers, gouging, throttling, punching, 
kicking and even strangling were taken for granted by viewers and participants. 

During the Middle Ages, when wrestling was relatively free from the flow of 
blood, France and England became the leading exponents of the sport. Inter- 
national matches were held several times a year. Feeling ran so high between 
the two countries that King Francis I of France, overwhelmed by the trouncing 
his teams were taking from the British, lost his temper, jumped into the royal 
box of England’s King Henry and precipitated a royal wrestling match. 

Japan, probably the leading light as far as top-notch wrestling is concerned, 
grows its grunt-and-groan artists to immense sizes. Average weight for Japanese 
Sumo wrestlers is between 300 and 400 pounds. Their style of wrestling is excep- 
tionally colorful because jiujitsu has been woven into it. 

Wrestling crashed through the sports barrier in the U. S. around the time 
Lincoln became president. As usual, Americans added their own revolutionary 
style to the sport: a catch-as-catch-can approach. This style swept around the 
world and is today used in Olympic wrestling matches. 

Europe: England and France still hold international matches during the year, 
usually late in winter. Russia is one of the leading nations in the field of wrestling 
but few travelers are given the opportunity of seeing them. During the coming 
Olympics though, in Australia, Russia’s excellent matmen will strut their holds. 

Japan: Here travelers are treated to the finest, most colorful wrestling in the 
world. The pageantry before the matches is as exciting as the wrestling: itself. 

U. S.: New York City is probably the leading wrestling city. Ridgewood Grove 
holds contests a few times a month. Dumont Television Studios in Manhattan 
holds wrestling matches every Thursday night right in the studio. Newark, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Chicago and Detroit are outstanding 
wrestling centers in U. S. Tournaments are held each year among the Ivy League 
Schools: Princeton, Yale, Brown, Columbia, Cornell and Harvard. 


Huge Japanese Sumo wrestlers get set to tangle before jam-packed audience in Tokyo. 
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in mexico 


waters off the coast. One day as 1 
was paddling about on a surfboa 
borrowed from the Hotel Catalina, 
a giant manta ray swam slowly 
under me, then surfaced just ahead. 
I set a speed record paddling back 
to the beach. This was my sole en- 
counter with the monsters of the 
deep—but it was enough. 

One day we took a trip in an 
outboard motorboat up the coast to 
an uninhabited island called Ix- 
tapa. On the way we passed the 
“bird islands’ — great hunks _ of 
jagged rock where thousands of 
brightly colored macaws make their 
homes. These birds are similar to 
parrots, but are larger and more 
graceful. They are incredibly lovely 
in flight, always flying in pairs, 
close together and perfectly coordi- 
nated. Hundreds of them took to 
the air, scolding shrilly, when we 
passed close by their home. a 

A lone American, whose back- 
ground and identity are cloaked in 
mystery, has made this paradise his 
home. He lives next to a lagoon 
south of Zihautanejo, making a 
livelihood hunting and fishing. 

I heard about this American, and 
about other lore of the region, from 
a woman who lived in a-cottage on 
the beach with her pet parakeet. It 
was she who showed me a quotation 
about Zihautanejo from a book by 
Zane Grey. The noted writer said 
that the village “has more authentic 
South Seas atmosphere than the: 
South Sea Islands themselves.” 

Zihautanejo means “place of the 
filthy lady,” and was so named be- 
cause the Indian King who took 
over the beach once asked direc-: 
tions there of a surprisingly dirty 
old woman. There are still some 
dirty old ladies in Zihautanejo—but 
no tourists, dirty or otherwise, 

My tropical idyll lasted twa 
weeks, then I returned with the 
professor and his wife over the 
bumpy road to Acapulco. There ; 
took deck passage on a coasta 
steamer to the Isthmus of Tehaun. 
tepec. During the following weeks 
I saw a lot of spectacular scener 
—but found nothing to equal th 
dazzling beauty and the soothing 


serenity of the Place of the Filthy 
Lady. @ 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


ARCH MAKES a good month to plan for perhaps 
a slightly different trip—an Easter outing. On 
April 1, spring will be in the air—and in the 

steps of young and old. The time is splendid for a 

trip away from home if you are not winter-sports in- 
clined and have permitted the weather to keep you at 

your fireside. 

) All over America, Sunrise Services will be held on 
Easter, some at notable sites famed because of the vast 

numbers who attend them, such as the Hollywood 

» Bowl. There are many other places, however, worthy 

of your attention if you are near the area. 

In Phoenix, Papago Park holds annual services and 
the rites at the Grand Canyon are yearly events of 
spectacular enchantment. Denver’s Red Rocks Theatre 
and the Garden of the Gods at Colorado Springs are 
also excellent places for Western worshippers. 

Among East Coast areas, Wheeling, W. Va., presents 
an impressive ceremony at Oglebay Park. And if you 
seek something more unusual, visit Old Salem, N. C., 
for the 184th Annual Moravian Easter Sunrise Service. 
Additionally, almost a score of national parks use 
their natural settings as splendid backdrops, with 
services ranging from Abraham Lincoln National His- 
torical Park in Kentucky to Yosemite National Park in 
California. The Carter-Barron Amphitheatre in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Mount Rushmore National Memori- 
} al in South Dakota are also popular with sunrisers on 

= Easter. 
With such a vast number of places participating in 
these services, you can make your Easter excursion as 
short or as lengthy as you wish, visiting a new or 
familiar area, seeing friends or relatives, and, too, 
giving yourself opportunity to view and enter some of 
the magnificent churches that proclaim America’s 
faith in God across the land. 

A trip to a Sunrise Service can give you new ap- 
preciation of America’s eternal values. @ 


i Mee: 


“ H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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ATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in_ the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace throughout the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Afjairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells. Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 
in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


IN SAIN Gsesscesosccsestenseaseerteceatacsoea tae tet taarae tee tonteo neon easeietee eocereeeces : 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


(please print) 


Gib ym Sata scese Ne eereierosees teeter cone sksaestokceguscalenesedcoacttt erties 
SLALOi An asesect et sastecesstteeeh Sua weetetes Reactictettrentrtttese saveosscecthesduepeanete 
Name of nominating membeF..........sceeeee venvaencveeas sbigovhades 
Address: ....... snathassssinaineaseeteratottetes Ae een eees es 
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Travel Crosswords tanks of 
BY TED SHANE 
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BY JAMES M. QUIGLEY 


Twisters and Puzzle Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Horizontal Vertical 
1 This orange blossom Ambassa- 1 This will keep you out of the :: hes 5 ‘ 
dor just did what Topsy did clouds Water is distributed between tanks, which modern-day engineers 


5 Vodka gusher 2 Palm Beach with spaghetti consider to be hundreds of years old,“ by me f 
ans . 
14 Give out sparkling glamour 3 English Tony’s y JU :: DaTEON, canals 
waves 4 How to get money out of Dad 
16 Above spiritual things 5 This moves in jumps 
6 


17 Monkey business Various types of these roam all ae es f 
18 Home of the Greecey Spoon over the Scottish Highlands ANY WORTH SEEING places lie scattered about 
20 Africa Speaks 7 What the guy who didn’t get the 3 i 
21 These weather the storms girl does the world, relatively unnoticed, as they are off 
22 Always home, home on _ the 8 What the Cubist artist painted ae f . 
Faas ino Paris the well-publicized, beaten-track of the Ameri- 
23 Most important thing in a letter 9 Stag’s mates 
after the post-script 10 Dry, turned around can traveler. Among these are the tanks of Tawela 
24 These are they in Paris 311 What they measure your ear in 2 ‘ § 
25 What the traveler went around 12 Glides by near Aden. 
the world on 13 Pots where the thirsty traveler ‘ ; A 2 
26 Gam warmers gets boiled These huge cisterns lie behind the city which is one 
27 Complimentary invitation 15 Sure to Elizabeth I : 5 2 e : R ; 
28 These have been abolished on 19 Time to enjoy traveling ol the principal refueling spots In its corner of the 
Roman motor cars but they say 22 This will cover the matter 5 = 
you can still find them in Roe- 23 Big Four globe and one of the last outposts of empire in British 
man drawing rooms 25 Color the Scottish lady’s hair : 
29 This little town in Ohio is a turned as she grew older history. Were the tanks closer to a more famed locale 
gem of a place 26 This Paris thing is black and the Nee | | r i ¢ 
30 Alpine Jazz Boys white.and read all over by the voulc e amone the “musts” for avera® 
eC Alpine Jars Ber! Hennig star ) E g usts” for the average 
33 World’s champion holder 28 Baby couch world traveler. 
34 Slave Abraham wanted to free 29 Wolf holder \de } { : fi 
35 Gave tongue 31 Dangerous Dan d 1 OL: COUFSE, 18 <a DOrto r Pr > iC 
37 Pushes in puss 32 Prisoner’s basic trouble ship hi | t ‘ | I S rs ul for pr actically all 
AO Ninth thing on a small course 34 Shape of a Hall to exhibit the S S Which traverse the Suez ane d rave 
Al Seven Up Seven Wonders of the World as . * 2 ul and me Ge 
42 Chemically speaking this is 35 Traditional transatlantic card of about fifteen ships drop anchor there daily. But, 
4 are 36 hes percent i9e-wise, f { tl h ue MT 
43 Toward a lee, but not Robert E, 36 Surprise in Britain “VC age-wise, rew of these carry t y: rice Sal 
44 Attentive at court 37 Only thing Queen Elizabeth is ‘ 2 0) Hts Amer ican flag— 
45 He gets shot for Dailey bread allowed to do Ol American travelers. 
46 What the next King of Spain 38 Case the joint The t k t ll | ‘ | 
will be 39 Early Roman and Early Ameri- fankKS—actua le oO Oo is e ee 6a AI 
Pap ear hahe eee ie meetin y meri ne i c yi: ae es cisterns repi eCSEn:ti F< 
AZ Beanie 41 Changsha is its capital Marvelous engineering feat. The finn 8 1 A; | 
49 Philadelphia’s daddy 44: Gulf in Turkey “ane cates 2 Se . ) i doubly sine: 
Once cece 45 This is what he made on the guing in that no one knows with certainty when they 
51 Crane that hovers over boats aN ATS rj 5 er i > 7 S ; | 
Ee ba 47 Always getting into a stew in were built or by whom. In fact, much controversy has 
54 What the choir boy achieved  , oot * > Cj ony ie : 
ihroiak Mis wees DOyY achieved 48 wpa th San enr ays count on been excited about the probable date of their con; 
56 iia Mathers are mail, doing 50. Course thing he hit struction. ji 
for their offspring accor ing to 51 This came before hist 3 "7 | 
Reand < , s tour and Pe 1 - es } 
2 got | oh ne idea for tl ; ; p i aye 
57 Summers on the ois de Mo. 53 Ha eta a oy the wells must have prompted itself 
ogne 35-Not to goa to the ancients as they observed how, periodically, the 
54 | 
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torrents from a rainfall cascaded down the hills back 
of Aden, foamed across the desert wasteland, urgently 
seeking the open sea. 

A succession of hanging reservoirs in the valley were 
built, partly by excavating basins from the rock and 
partly by artificial dams up the hillside. Semi-eliptical 
in shape and lined with flights of steps, each basin 
was designed to spill into the next tank below. 

Even today their construction would be looked upon 
with pride by persons using modern engineering 
methods. And when you consider the primitive tools 
and methods of the ancients, the importance of water 
to the early dwellers of Aden begins to be appreciated. 

On occasion, the construction has been attributed to 
the Persian occupation of Yemen in the Sixth Century. 
Another theory is that the tanks were built by the 
Himyaritic Arabs during the great age of the Saben 
culture at the beginning of the Christian era. 

Today, of course, Aden is supplied by more modern 
sources, but nine of the cisterns still remain, all in a 
fair state of preservation. As a rule they are dried out 
but a good rainfall will fill them with several million 
gallons of water in less than an hour. 

A trip to the cisterns is memorable as you emulate 
a mountain goat, meanwhile listening to the chatter 
of a guide about the legends connected with the tanks. 
One such legend holds that whenever the cisterns fill 
with water a life must be forfeited, and, according to 
the guide, a small boy was drowned when the tanks 
last filled in 1953. 

En route to the tanks from the port area of Aden 
are a group of windmills which seem remarkably out 
of place in this part of the world. In addition to pro- 
viding a picturesque contrast to the desert wasteland, 
they are used to provide the power to raise water into 
the salt pans. The tanks of Tawela are truly an en- 
grossing tidbit to satisfy the eternal appetite of travel- 
ers for novelties. @ 


Windmills, aside from giving picturesque contrast to desert waste- 
land, are used to provide power to raise water into huge salt pans. 
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Travel Twisters 
BY TED SHANE 


AM LOOKING out on an ancient and mouldy castle 
that sits in a bay. Three electric signs stare me in 
the face, one of them says Zi Teresa, another says 

Transatlantico, and a third says da Ciro, I step out on 

my balcony and see the most famous bay in the world. 

To my right a very elderly volcano can be seen in out- 

line. Where am I? 


2. Is New York in the same latitude with Paris, 
London or Madrid? 


3. If you were driving a car in Europe where would 
you be if you were on (a) The Great North Road; 
(b) the Appian Way; (c) the Corniche Road? 


4. Where can you get off a boat, and use English 
money, then take a two-hour boat trip and use French 


money, then drive twenty miles and use Spanish 
money? 


5. Is the Island of Capri near (a) Athens (b) Bar- 
celona (c) Naples? 


6. How big is the ancient city of Pompeii? 


7. When your passport is four years old, what hap- 
pens to it? 


8. Will Grace Kelly be (a) Queen of Monte Carlo, 
(b) Princess of Monaco, or (c) Mrs. Rainier II? 


9. Name three ways of getting to America from 


‘ Europe without touching New York. 


10. Where would you go to attend de Carnaval in 
Keulen? 


11. What is a Cambio? 


12. Is Prairie de Chien (a) Dog Cemetery outside 
Paris; (b) Town in Illinois; (c) Historic Battlefield 
in Normandy? 


13. (a) What have the following in common: 
Lincoln, Zephyr, Zodiac, Consul, Popular, Vedette. — 
(b) Identify the nationality of each. 


14. Picasso lives at a small town in the hills back of 
Golfe Juan on the Cote d’Azur, which is also famous 
for French pottery. Name it. 


15. If you ran over a Gallina in your motor car, 
what country would you probably be traveling in? 
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SEE EXCITING 
MOMENTS SPRING 
TO LIFE ON YOUR 

8MM-16MM 

MOVIE SCREEN 


NEWS PARADE OF 1955 


Watch history in the making. Our 
expert camera crews bring you 
this annual collector’s item high- 
lighting the year’s headline news 
events. See the Big Four at Ge- 
neva! Be an eye-witness to the 
turmoil in Argentina, record- 
breaking New England floods, 
guided missiles in action, Ike wins 
| greatest battle and other out- 
standing events! 
Start a Collection: Write for Castle 


Catalog describing all the News 
Parades from 1938 to 1954. 


AQUATIC WIZARDS 


Your eyes will pop when you see 
youngsters and professionals per- 
form wizardry on water skis at 40 
m.p.h. amid the beauty and charm 
of Cypress Gardens. There’s fun, too, 
with spills and thrills galore as be- 
ginners get mass instruction on the 
ski tow! 


FLAMING JUNGLE 


An epic story of a nomad people. 
You'll be thrilled with the danger 
and excitement as men and beasts 
attempt to escape a wall of fire in 
the middle of the African Sudan. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


Television and Theatrical Rights Reserved 


8mm 


Headline $1.95 Headline 
Complete $5.95 Complete 
16mm Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


16mm 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


LEXINGTON cor. 43rd - MU7-1000 
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Hotel Headliners 


HarveyWrangles Resplendent Ranch Resort 


switch hands on May | when 

Fred Harvey takes control of 
940 acres of sun-swept resort terri- 
tory in Death Valley. 

The properties include Furnace 
Creek Inn and Furnace Creek 
Ranch—two well-known tourist re- 
sort operations with golf courses, 
outdoor swimming pools and fun- 
filled dude ranch facilities. Third 
hostelry is the Amargosa Hotel, 
which has 43 spacious guest rooms. 

All three desert dens have full 
programs that feature jaunts in the 
picturesque desert. 


. GROUP OF California hotels will 


Large outdoor swimming pool is special attraction at Furnace Creek Inn, Death Valley. 


OTEL JUNG in New Orleans has 
constructed automatically 
controlled elevator garage 

which will supply space for 300 
autos. .. . Plans are on drawing 
board for $10,000,000, 24-story hotel 
possessing 500 rooms, several busi- 
ness offices, in Oakland, Calif. .. . 
Belvedere Motel of Atlanta, Ga. has 
been purchased by Dinkler Hotels 
which will add more rooms, swim- 
ming pool. ... Blueprints on Hotel 
Blackstone in Omaha, Neb., call for 
12-story, 250-room addition featur- 
ing year-round air-conditioning, 
parking facilities for 200 cars... 

Hotel Capri in St. Paul, Minn., 
recently made arrangements with 
nearby garage whereby guests can 
get free overnight parking, includ- 
ing pickup, delivery of autos until 
900 Fasiaeene Garage space, 108 by 
150 feet has recently been com- 
pleted near Blackhawk Hotel in 
Davenport, Iowa. Sheraton 
Corp. has acquired Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. from Hilton Hotels 
at cost of $7,500,000, bringing total 
number of rooms owned by firm to 
20,138, involving 32 hotels in 25 
cities. . . . New hotel to be called 
Hesperia Desert Inn will be built 
at Hesperia, Calif., for $1,000,000, 


containing 100 rooms. . . . Chicago 
Sheraton Hotel’s newly redecorated 
Coral Lounge opened recently .... 
Royal York Hotel in Miami Beach 
has added new diversion for its 
guests: sportscars, which can be 
rented at hotel. .. . Construction of 
Toronto’s Lord Simcoe Hotel will 
be completed early in 1957. ... 

Heidelberg Hotel in Baton Rouge, 
La., will be dressed up to tune of 
$3,000,000 with additions of 200 
more guest rooms, interior parking 
for 300 cars... . Belleview Biltmore 
Hotel at Belleair, Fla., which open- 
ed short time ago, is featuring newly 
decorated cocktail lounge christen- 


Tele 


ed Candlelight Room. ... One-week — 


bargain sojourn in NYG, including 
visits to famous nightclubs, sight- 
seeing tours, is being offered by 
Governor Clinton Hotel in conjunc- 
tion with American Airlines, with 
tab set at $58.50 per person exclu- 
sive of transportation. New 
Beach House at Sea Island, Ga., is 
under construction, with comple- 
tion expected late in July 

Sheraton Hotel chain will soon start 
work on 100-room, $1,000,000 ad- 
dition to their 60-room Foxhead 
Hotel in Niagara Falls, Ont., with 
work to be completed in ’57. 
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RF you CAN’T quite work an Afri- 
can Safari into this year’s vaca- 
~ tion budget, do the next best 
thing. Visit the Wild Animal Com- 
pound at Vero Beach, Florida. 
You'll see more creatures of jungle 
and veldt in one hour’s time than 
you could hope to glimpse in a 
month of Sunday’s in any other 
tropical trek. What’s more, you can 
study them at close range without 
any danger to life or limb. And be 
sure to take the children! 
The Animal Compound is sort of 
a concentration point where wild 
animals and strange birds, gathered 
by trained trappers, are sent to be 
conditioned before being sold to 
circuses, zoos, carnivals and_ re- 
search laboratories. Purchasers from 
all parts of the U.S. come to make 
their selections and to place orders 
for future delivery. Safaris in far- 
away jungles are continually being 
conducted to supply the demand. 
Wild Animal Compound, Inc., larg- 
est animal importers in the country, 
have thrown open this vast “ware- 
house” to the public. As a result, 
you have the benefit of viewing an 
everchanging zoo. 


Forming an attractive setting for 
the Compound is the McKee Jungle 
Garden—Florida’s oldest and larg- 
est tourist. attraction—embracing 
more than 100 acres of lush tropical 
forest. Exotic growth, brilliant flow- 
ering trees, cool waterfalls are to be 
found deep in its heart. Here, in 
the mysterious depths of the jungle, 
rustic cages and corrals house rare 
birds and animals from every cor- 
ner of the earth in surroundings 
not unlike their native habitat. 
Lions, tigers, leopards, zebras, kan- 
garoos, elephants, monkeys, bears— 
all the usual favorites—are to be 
seen as well as many strange crea- 
tures not often mentioned outside 
of an encyclopedia—such as rheas, 
aardvarks, and wombats, respective- 
ly South American ostriches, Afri- 
can earth pigs, and Australian 
pouch bears to the uninitiated. 

Always popular .at the Com- 
pound are pink flamingoes and 
black swans—and European storks, 
the kind usually credited with 
bringing babies. A source of curios- 
ity is the wild dog from Australia, 
the dignified Arabian dromedary, 
the much-bored-with-it-all South 
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Popular feature with younger set is ‘mule-train’ ride on fifteen gentle Mexican burros. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


EXCLUSIVE 35MM COLOR SLIDES BY PRO- 
FESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. Used by thou- 
sands of travelers, lecturers, collectors. 
Highest quality. Detailed descriptions. Ex- 
teriors and Interiors. Paris, Rome, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland, etc. Athens, India, Bali, Mexico, 
etc. Catalog “T” Free. 

HOLY LAND AND EUROPEAN SHRINES. Jeru- 
salem, Nativity Grotto, Tomb of Christ, 
Via Dolorosa, etc. Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, 
Miraculous Medal, Chartres, Padua, Assisi, 
and other Shrines. Lives of Christ and Mary. 
50-page Catalog “’R’”’ Free. ARGO SLIDES, 
62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


ENJOY 33 UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES on Euro- 
pean Tour, entirely different because ex- 
clusive visits, unavailable elsewhere. June 
Ist to July 6th, 1956. If interested, request 
outline. Doctor Kauffmann, Box 516, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 


TRAVEL AND LECTURE SLIDES are back 
again ... the world’s best coverage of 
the world’s color-picture places. Send 25¢ 
for multipage catalog and FREE title slide, 
“EVERYONE READY” or “THAT’S ALL.” 
Travel & Lecture Slides, P.O. Box 3106, 
Rincon Annex, San Francisco, Calif. 
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NEW GERMAN CAMERAS. Import your own. 
Save 30-37%. 
1955 Auto. Rolleiflex, Tessar F3.5 
$159.00. 
Complete with case. Pay postman 
$15.50 duty. 
Similar prices most other famous makes. 
Secure ordering method, through bank, 
guarantees satisfaction. Immediate  air- 
mailed reply. WORLDPOST, TANGIER, MO- 
ROCCO. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital; or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instructions 
for no-risk examination. Experience un- 
necessary. Free details. MELLINGER, F831, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


SPANISH HANDBOOK of Minimum Essen- 
tials by May Vertrees, B.A., M.A., Stanford 
University. $1.00 including postage and 
tax. Equally successful with adults, uni- 
versity and secondary students. Write 
Author, P.O. Box 750, Huntington Park, 
California. 


American llama. But probably the 
rarest—and certainly one of the 
most interesting—is the echidna, an 
egg-laying mammal which in repose 
resembles nothing so much as a 
tuft of dry grass. In a class by itself, 
this creature places its eggs in its 


pouch for hatching. When _ the 
young come out of their shells, they 
make no attempt to fly like a bird, 
but remain snug in the mother’s 
pouch where they nurse like any 
other self-respecting mammal. 

If you are real lucky, your visit 
to the Wild Animal Compound 
may coincide with “moving day.” 
Results of safaris arriving aboard 
ships at East Coast ports are trans-- 
ferred to huge vans for the remain- . 
der of the trip. Any truck may carry 
such a varied load as a few kanga- 
roos, a crate of crested pigeons, a 
pair of zebras, a couple of lion cubs, 
an ostrich, two or three baby ele- 
phants. In their wild state, these 
creatures are natural enemies, but 
travel quite safely together, each 
enclosed in a ventilated crate made 
roughly the size of its inhabitant. 
Unloading these large vans rivals 
circus day in popularity. Although 
seldom announced ahead of time, 
a bunch of small boys always man- 
age to be on hand, waiting eagerly 
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to see what pops out of the next 
box or crate. 

In addition to the wild animals 
on display at the Compound, a 
trained animal show is frequently 
presented for the amusement of 
visitors. A popular feature recently 
inaugurated is a “Mule-Train”— 
made up of some fifteen gentle 
Mexican burros which children 
ride in a supervised area. 

A guided tour through the Wild 
Animal Compound is included in 
general admission to the McKee 
Jungle Gardens, located three miles 
south of Vero Beach on U.S. High- 
way No. 1. Adults pay $1.85 which 
includes a six-month free pass. 
Children five to fourteen years 
enter for 50 cents. Youngsters under 
five are free. - 

The McKee Jungle Gardens 
themselves are a delight to the ordi- 
nary everyday nature lover as to 
the botanical expert. However, you 
don’t need to know anything about 
gardening to appreciate McKee’s 
tropical wonderland. Any vacation- 
er will enjoy the restful interior of 
the Jungle, thrill at the sight of the 
rare orchids growing in trees along 
shaded trails. There are strange 
“sausage” trees and “walking” ban- 
yans to inspect, outside toadstools, 
and a giant cypress stump more 
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than 3,000 years old at which to 
marvel. 

A never-to-be forgotten experi- 
ence is a stroll through an avenue 
of stately royal palm trees, said to 
be the largest grove of its kind in 
the world. Probably no other spot 
in Florida is as much photographed 
as the beautiful mirror-like lily 
pool found just inside the Gardens. 
And there’s the mammoth “Hall of 
Giants,” a replica of a South Sea 
tribal palace which houses an enor- 
mous table made from the world’s 
largest solid piece of mahogany— 
measuring 35 feet long, five feet 
wide, and four inches thick. 

Before leaving the Gardens, 
many a visitor takes a second look 
at the Compound. Some even take a 
live souvenir home to prove to 
friends and neighbors they have 
really visited the unusual place. An 
elephant or a bear might prove a 
bit unwieldy—especially for apart- 
ment dwellers—but a nice friendly 
squirrel, monkey, or a tiny baby 
alligator make fine companions, 
and are good travelers, too. If you 
do not care to take your purchase 
with you, you may have it reserved 
for future shipment. Come to think 
of it, an anteater wouldn’t be such 
a bad pet. Real handy to take along 
on picnics! @ 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-Koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, § 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata< 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 


% 10916 Ashton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 5 


Europe—Near East—Mexico—South America—Hawaii 


A New Idea in Travel 


Let Us Give You 
an ITEMIZED ACCOUNT 
of All Services on Your 
Independent Trip 


Savings Up to 40% of Your 
Land Arrangements 


Conducted Tours, Group Tours, 
Motor Coach, Private Car, U-Drive 


TRAVEL DISCOUNT HOUSE 
501 Madison Avenue New York 22, N.Y. 
PLaza 5-2400 


FREIGHTER TRIPS 
YOU CAN TAKE 


New edition of Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook 
shows freighter trips you can_take from most U.S. sea- 
ports to all parts of the world. Gives full information about 
lower cost freighter cruises to Europe, West Indies, So. 
America, Orient, around-the-world, etc. Shows how you, 
too, can enjoy world travel in first class accommodations 
on fine modern ships for almost stay-at-home prices. 

Book contains complete official information on services, 
fares, etc., of 117 steamship lines. Used and recommended 
by leading steamship lines and travel agents everywhere. 
96 pages, 26 illustrations. Price $2 postpaid. For your 
copy, mail check or money order today to: 

KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Room’ 502 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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By Will Lane 


Sun Blinding Your Chances For Good Shots? 


Here Are Five Excellent Rules To Follow 


OR A GOOD many years, photographers were ad- 
monished to “keep the sun behind you.” This 
was understandable in the early days when films 

were slow, and there was enough light on the scene. 
But with faster films and lenses, photographers soon 
began to accept scenes with shadows. Everything did 
not have to be in bright sunlight. Side-lighting became 
acceptable in polite picture society, and some brave 
souls even ventured into the realm of backlighting— 
shooting directly toward the sun. 

Progress continued until color film came into vogue 
and brought back the old admonition to keep the sun 
behind the camera. This is understandable. You need 
sunlight for brilliant color. In the shadows, hues tend 
to be tattle-tale grey. So again, instructions went out 
to always keep the sun behind you, to illuminate fully, 
to leave no shadows. 

But any rule that says always do this or that is a 
strait-jacket, intolerable to the artistic mind. If 
you're in this category, select a water scene of the type 
illustrated here, with sunlight sparkling on a river, 
lake or ocean. Use black-and-white or color film. Shoot 
motion pictures, stereo or three-D. Anything goes. 
While you shoot toward the sun, to achieve the sparkle 
and glitter of sunshine on water, keep the sun itself 
out of the scene. There are various ways: 

1). Shoot from a hill or other elevation. 

2). Shoot when the orb is fairly high in the sky. 

3). Let an intervening object cover the sun, such as 
a tree, fence or other object that can remain in silhou- 
ette. 

4). Create a silhouette. One way is to cut off a 
tree branch or other suitable objects and have an as- 
sistant hold it while he remains off-scene. Through 
the viewfinder, you can see that the object covers the 
sun, and still remains a pleasing part of the composi- 
tion. A human figure also can be placed in some scenes. 
There are many possibilities. 
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Correct exposure for back-lighted scenes usually is 
more than normal, but water scenes are an exception. ~ 
Continue with normal exposure. The photo here was ~ 
exposed at F/8, 1/200 second, Plus-X film, yellow | 
filter. The 1/200 speed helps cut through distant — 
haze. However, if nearby objects in the foreground — 
necessitate depth of field, I would stop down to F/16 
at 1/50 second. This is normal exposure for a scene 
of this type. You can verify it with an exposure meter. — 
Do not read the scene itself. Instead, aim the meter 
to one side, away from the sun, shielding the meter 
a little where necessary to eliminate any direct rays 
of the sun. 

A moonlight effect is easily obtained, when enlarge- 
ments are made, by printing down—allowing the print 
to go dark. Most night scenes are made this way. 

One question that always comes up when I show 
pictures shot into the sun is about lens hoods. A lens 
is a desirable accessory, and should be used at all 
times, especially with fast lenses, where large glass 
surfaces catch stray reflections. Eliminating these 
strays, results in sharper, crisper, brighter pictures. 
However, when shooting into the sun, the lens hood 


~ does not offer any special license. The hood shields 


only from side reflections. For protection from direct 
sunlight, utilize one of the five suggestions previously 
listed. 

How about color film? A spectacular array of effects 
is obtainable just by varying the exposure. Start with 
a scene of sparkling sunlight over water. Normal ex- 
posure, as previously described for black-and-white, 
will produce a-normal daylight scene. With Exta- 
chrome or Anscochrome films (exposure index day- 
light 32) normal exposure is about F/12, 1/50 second. 
Set the lens midway between F/11 and F/16. With 
Kodachrome or Anscocolor film (exposure index 10) 
normal is F/8. 

After shooting one normal exposure, see for your- 
self the effects you can get by taking three more ex- 
posures of the same scene. Decrease exposure one stop 
at a time, going to 1/100, 1/200, and 1/400 seconds. 
Of course you can leave the shutter speed constant 
and vary exposure by changing the aperture. If you 
start at F/8, shoot the test exposures at F/11, F/16 
and F/22. This is the best way to do it, as camera 
shutter speeds are seldom, if ever, accurately calibrated. 
Use one shutter speed and vary only the lens opening 
when making tests. 

If your camera has no F/22 seting, you can set the 
speed at 1/100 and shoot at F/5.6, F/8, F/11 and 
F/16. The varying degree of underexposure will cre- 
ate an increasing night effect. Make a written note of 
the camera settings. When you project and inspect 
the results of your work, they will be very interesting, 
I assure you. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER FORUM 
QUESTION: Boy, am I confused! I went into a 
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| store just to pick up a spool of color film for my little 
old camera, and the clerk asked me did I want Koda- 
chrome, Ektachrome, or Technicolor? Did I want type 
| F? Type B? Type A? He reeled off at least ten dif- 
: ferent kinds of color film, and when I demurely asked 
) what’s the difference, he glared at me like I was an 
i idiot ... Claire M., Charleston, S. C. 

ANSWER: That there is a variety of films to choose 
from is of course to your advantage. That store clerks 
are not always helpful is unfortunate. Some of them, 
judging from complaints I have heard, know nothing 
at all about photography. Others pretend to know too 
much, and give complicated, technical answers that 
leave the customer more up in the air than before. 
The film you select depends on your camera and your 
picture desires. 

KODACOLOR FILM. For use when you are pri- 
marily interested in color prints, at minimum costs. 
Produces a color negative, so it is not for slide pro- 
jection. The negative is developed without charge by 
Eastman Kodak Company. Color prints (standard 
width 314 inches) can be ordered at the same time 
as you turn in the negatives, and the company will 
print and charge you only for the good nagatives. 
Color prints also can be ordered in the 5 x 7 and 8 x 10 
inch. Kodacolor comes in following film sizes 828, 127, 
120, 620, 116, and 616. 

KODACHROME. For 35mm and 828 size cameras. 
Also for stereo. May be purchased either for factory 
processing (in which the developing charge is in- 
cluded), or at a lower price for local processing at 
a separate charge. Transperencies come back mounted 
for projection. However, color prints can be made also. 

EKTACHROME. Comes in 120, 620 and sheet film 
sizes. Suitable for viewing or projections. You can 
process this film yourself. Is very popular with news- 
paper and magazine photographers for reproduction. 


NEW EKTACHROME. New, higher speed film. 
Rates ASA Daylight 32 as compared with ASA 8 for 
the previous Ektachrome. Comes in 35mm and 828 
sizes, only. 

Type F. This designation is for New Ektachrome, 
and is a specially balanced emulsion for use with 
ordinary white flashbulbs. However, in daylight, it is 
necessary to use a filter (#85c). 

Type A, and Type B refer to Tungsten type film 
balanced for artificial light. If you are using Koda- 
chrome or Kodacolor film with photoflood lamps, you 
want Type A. Ektachrome film, type B, is designed 
for professional use, and balanced for slightly warmer 
illumination, namely 3200 Kelvin lamps. For more 
information, a couple of handy pamphlets are Koda- 
chrome Films for Miniature and Movie Cameras (fifth 
edition, 50¢), and Let’s Take Kodacolor Pictures 
(35¢). These are obtainable at Kodak stores, or by 
writing Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 

QUESTION: Where can I obtain Technicolor film? 

None of the stores seem to have it. 
ANSWER: No wonder. There is no such thing. 
Technicolor is not a film, but a process. A Technicolor 
motion-picture camera uses ordinary black-and-white 
negative film. Three negatives run simultaneously 
through the camera producing separation negatives 
from which color prints eventually are made. Fewer 
pictures are made in Technicolor these days, and more 
Eastman-Color negative is being used. 

QUESTION: Is it true that Super XX film is better 
than Plus X? 
ANSWER: No. It is faster only. However, it is no 
longer manufactured, having been replaced by TRI-X, 
which has a rated daylight emulsion speed of ASA 
200. TRI-X makes it possible to take pictures in dim 
light, candid photos in theatres and subways, and by 
the light of an ordinary living room lamp. @ 


Photo of glittering lake was taken by shooting into sun, shaking off old-fashioned straight-jacket rule that light should be behind camera. 
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Lines Aft... 


Tahiti Taboo 
Dear Sirs: 

I have noticed in a copy of your mag- 
azine in the library here an article 
entitled The Truth About Tahiti by 
Norma Lee Browing (Jan., 1956). I 
have lived a great deal in Tahiti, but 
not since 1939. I have, however, heard 
from people who have been there since 
and from them I gather that it is com- 
pletely and absolutely spoiled, even re- 
volting to those who knew it before the 
war. And I think anyone who, like the 
author of said article, will take a motor 
scooter to a place like that ought not 
to be allowed to land. In fact, I do not 
think she would have been in the old 
days. 


Marc T. Greene 
Portland, Me. 


Caribbean Items 
Dear Sirs: 

I do enjoy your magazine and partic- 
ularly those items concerning the Carib- 
bean, which is a wonderful vacation 
area. 


Albert E. Ellis, Lt. Cmdr., USNR 
Falls Church, Va. 


SE the 


EXCITING 


a POCKET-SIZE BOOK 


op COVERS 
«, 1 MONTHLY AS THEY 
ARE PUBLISHED 


{ WOW you can keep up 


vet 4 4 

y/ with and order by mail 
5 J ; We r/ TRAVEL, MYSTERIES, CLASSICS, ROMANCES, 
ARASIAZOY vesrers, now-sicro, soace-TMe, Tc 


PAPERBOUND BOOK CLUB 
f é 4 


OF AMERICA 


YEARLY MEMBERSHIP - only $2.00 
$3.00 Canada and Foreign 


NO OBLIGATION 
TO BUY ANYTHING! 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


iy Send Check, M.O., Stamps, or Dollars, 


YOU RECEIVE: 
@ FREE CIFT BOOK 


ANY 35¢ BOOK SHOWN IN THE “NEWS” 


© PAPERBACK BOOK NEWS ano review" 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE ABOUT PAPER BOOKS 


® GIANT CATALOG _ ustinc OVER 5,000 BOOKS 


@ BONUS BOOKS © COUPONS 


Cs @ HAVE BOOKS MAILED AS GIFTS OR TO 
+ $ YOURSELF - WEEKLY/MONTHLY SCHEDULES 


“PAPERCOVER BOOK CENTER U.S.A’ 


Se 


Rm 200 - Box 1943 - Grand Central Sta. - N.Y. 17 
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Mountainous Problem 
Dear Sirs: 

I just looked at the Travel Twisters 
by Ted Shane in January, 1956, issue. 
Regarding question 11, when I was in 
Africa, Mt. Kenya and Kilimanjaro 
were two different mountains some miles 
apart. On all maps of Africa that I have 
looked at, they are still two different 
mountains some miles apart. Right or 


wrong? 
Mary S. Hiller 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Right—by 200 miles—Ed. 


Paris First 
Dear Sirs: 

I greatly enjoy reading TRAVEL every 
month and find that it is full of valuable 
information. I was born in Paris, France, 
and the first article I read when TRAVEL 


arrives is Dispatch from Paris... . 
Gisele D. Lynch 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Right There 
Dear Sirs: 

I just had to write to tell you how 
much I enjoy my TRAVEL. The writers 
do a terrific job. They make you feel 
like you’re right there. Each article is 
more exciting than the previous one.... 

Rosemary A. Thirolf 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Aztalan Memories 
Dear Sirs: 


In looking over the August TRAvEL | 
ran across the word “Aztalan” (in 
Roamin’ the Globe) which I had not 
seen nor heard mentioned for years and 
it brought back memories to me. My 
brother and I came from London and 
settled in Aztalan in 1886, just 50 years 
after this old town was discovered. At 
that time everyone seemed to be inter- 
ested in collecting arrowheads, etc., 
from the Indian mounds and many 
curved knives made of obsidian which 
led them to believe the original inhabit- 
ants of these mounds were Aztecs. How- 
ever, a Rev. Stephen D. Peet claimed 
the name Aztalan came from a tradition 
common among the Indians, that a par- 
tially civilized people who possessed 
tools and implements, cultivated the 
soil, built houses, came from the North- 
west [later] burned their city and 
marched to Mexico where they con- 
quered and where they founded the 
ancient civilizations of Central Amer- 
ica. The original site of the mounds at 
Aztalan covered approximately eighteen 
acres. I am glad to learn that there is 
now a museum housing some of the 
relics. 

A. C. Stuart 
East Orange, N. J. 


52 Vacations aa 
Dear Sirs: aw 
I wish to tell you how much our fam. 
ily enjoyed your article Plan for the 
New Year: 52 Vacations by Thomas B, 
Lesure in the January issue. You cer- 
tainly proved that “dream-come-true” 
trips can be found practically within 
your own backyard. May I suggest you | 
extend the “52 Vacations” article te | 
other cities of interest, those other than | 
were mentioned. I’m sure it would prove | 
of great interest to others, as well as 
ourselves. TRAVEL is one magazine read 
cover to cover at our home.... 
Susan Truszkowski | 
Detroit. Mich. 


Twister Answers 


1. Naples. 2. Madrid. 3. (a) England 
(b) Italy (c) France. 4. Gibraltar, then 
Tangiers (French Morocco) then Tetuan, | 
Spanish Morocco. 5. (c) 6. 4 miles square. . 
7. You have to throw it away and get a | 
new passport. 8. The Princess of Monaco. | 
Monte Carlo is a city in Monaco ruled by | 
a Prince. 9. Fly to California over SAS. . 
Take a boat from the Mediterranean to } 
New Orleans. Take a boat from Liverpool | 
to Boston. 10. Cologne. 11. Money exchange 
in Italy where you can get lire for Ameri- - 
ean dollars. 12. (c) 13. (a) They are all | 
Fords: (b) American, English, English, , 
English, English, French. 14. Vallauris. . 
15. Italy. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


P. 12, 13: Wide World. P. 14-18: Australian News & | 
Information Bureau. P. 19, 20, 21: Monkmeyer Press 
Photo Service. P. 22, 23: Philip Gendreau. P. 24-28: | 
Author. P, 29-30: Curt Bernard. P. 31: Marineland 
Photo. P. 33-36: 3 Lions. P. 37, 38, 40: American | 
Airlines. P. 39: Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. P. 41, 
42: Author. P. 45-48: Author. P. 49-5]: Author. 
P. 54-55: B.0.A.C. P. 57, 59: Skiscim Studio. P. 58: 
Wild Animal Compound Inc. P. 61: Florida State News | 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


4-COUNTRY ROAD FOR EUROPE? 
Experts from 4 countries 
—Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia—recently 
talked over plans for 
construction of 3,750-mile 
highway. New road would 
allow motorists to travel 
from Trieste or Ljubljana, 
cross Yugoslavia from end 
to end, drive on to 
Salonica then go either 
south to Athens or con- 
tinue toward Istanbul. 


NAT. PARKS DRAW MILLIONS 
Most visited National 
pares in,U.s.. last:-year 
were Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, Rocky Mountains, 
Yellowstone, Shenandoah, 
Grand Teton. Total at- 
tendance at 28 principal 
parks was 16,800,000. 


UAL, GREYHOUND INK PACT 
Travelers using combined 
air, bus transportation 
can take care of all 
ticketing in single trans- 
action under interline 
agreement set up by United 
Air Lines, Greyhound Bus 
Line. Pact calls for mu- 
tual acceptance of ex- 
change orders, refund 
rates at any point on 
their respective routes. 


BOSTON DRAWS UP ART GALA 

For 5th year, Boston Art 
Festival will be held for 
15 days early in June in 
Boston Public Gardens. 
Program which last year 
drew 6,000,000 visitors, 
is free of charge. 
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DUCHESS HEADS POLO PLAY 
Polo Ball, highlight of 

Palm Beach season, for 
benefit of Damon Runyon 
Cancer Fund, will be held 
Sate we varchwl/ rat c2ub 
resort, La Coquiltve, with 
Duchess of Windsor serving 
as Honorary Chairman. 


AVIS ON NOA TICKET 

Avis Rent-A-Car System 
in co-operation with 
Northwest Orient Airlines 
has blueprinted new Fly 
and Drive Plan, whereby 
passenger paying $10.00 
in addition to plane fare 
will have access to new 
Avis car at his destina- 
(eeteopey silohge 2YE. lenvisirpy BO) 
miles. Plan is available 
LT Uist ole eee LON OuMT i aen als Ka 


STOP-GAP TOURS ARRANGED 

South Australian Tourist 
Bureau has drawn up plans 
for tours of Australia to 
plug-up time lapse for 
visitors who will see 
Olympic Games, Nov. 22- 
Dec. 8, then stay around 
for Davis Cup play in 
Adelaide, which will be 
held after holidays. 


ST. JOAN PILGRIMAGE PRIMED 
Catholic Travel League 
has arranged for pilgrim- 

age to France and Rome 
commemorating 500th anni- 
versary of vindication of 
St Oa nO Arc.s Lravielers 
will leave NYC Aug. 13 
aboard Holland-America 
Line's luxury ship Nieuw 
Amsterdam, return Sept. 22. 


MIAMI THEATRE DEBUTS 
Coconut Grove Playhouse, 
800-seat theatre, opened 


“recently in Miami, had 


pre-Broadway unveiling of 
Streetcar Named Desire 
starring Tallulah Bank= 
head. 


SWISS DARKEN NEON LIGHTS 

City of Schaffhausen 
near famous Rhine Falls 
recently ratified law 
prohibiting use of neon 
Signs. Reason for new de- 
cree iS to keep town 
quaint, medieval-looking 
LOEB LOUPrLS ES. 


LISBON-HAMBURG LINKED 

Lufthansa has estab-= 
lished regular service 
between Lisbon and Ham-= 
burg on ll-hour jaunt. 
Price is $106, with 2 
hops weekly. 


BACH WEEK BACK JULY 

Bach Week, one of Ger-= 
many'sS important music 
festivals, will be held 
in Ansbach from July 25- 
Auge 1, with Yehudi 
Menuhin feature attrac- 
tion. Famous conductors, 
muSicians found around 
globe will present compos- 
er's music. 


SWISS INDUSTRY FAIR SET 

Switzerland's Industries 
Fair will take place in 
Basel from April 14-24, for 
40th time. Watchmaking, 
textiles, machinery, en- 
gineering, electrical 
industries will be repre- 
sented. 
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SUPER-G GOES CONTINENTAL 

Trans World Airlines has 
begun operation of long- 
range multiple-service 
Super-G Constellations, 
which will link Paris and 
Rome with U.S. terminals 
for first time. Non-stop 
fiving. to Paris 1s 12 
hours 5 min., to Rome, 15 
hours 20 min. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION SET 

German Industries Ex-=- 
hibition is slated to be 
held this year from Sept. 
15-30, in Berlin. Visitors 
will also be able to at- 
tend Germany's Cultural 
Festival which is set for 
Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 


CAMELLIA GROWERS BLOSSOM 

Camellia growers from 
across nation are being 
invited to Second Annual 
Descanso Gardens Camellia 
Festival, which is to be 
Staged at La Canada, 
Calif., Feb. 25 through 
March ll. 


VISCOUNTS ON BERMUDA HOPS 

British Overseas Airways 
introduced famed Vickers 
Viscount airliners on its 
NYC-Bermuda route. Flights 
using Viscounts leave 3 
times weekly. 


ISRAEL CELEBRATES BIRTHDAY 
Israel's Independence 
Day, marking 8th anniver- 

sary of State, will be 
celebrated on April 16, 
with parade to be held in 
Tel Aviv. 


SWEDISH CAR AVAILABLE 
Swedish-made automobile 
Volvo can now be purchased 
in U.S. for delivery any- 

where in Europe through 
Scandinavian Travel Bu- 
reau. Under plan, tourists 
are given choice of buying 
$1,516.50 car alone or as 
part of all-inclusive tour. 
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JAPAN TO BUILD JUDO HALL 
In line with increasing 
popularity of judo with 
foreign fans, Japan will 
build international hall 
in Tokyo. Completion is 
expected this spring. 


CPA IRONS OUT CURTAIN 
Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines now flies tourists 
into Iron Curtain coun- 
tries by making connec-— 

tions with Finnair and 
Aeroflot—Russian Air- 
lines. Connections with 
Finnair are made at Am- 
sterdam, while Aeroflot 
departs from Copenhagen. 
For regulations see Travel 
Digest, Feb. 1956. 


GUEST AIRWAYS ADDS DETROIT 

Guest Airways Mexico has 
scheduled first direct 
nonstop flights between 
Windsor/Detroit area and 
Mexico City with 2 hops 
weekly accommodating 64 
passengers. Tab is $87.00 
PLUS MVax. 


PHOENIX GETS NEW TRACK 

Turf Paradise, America's 
newest horse racing plant, 
recently swung open its 
gates in Phoenix, Ariz. 
Track, costing $2,500, 000. 
holdst 20, 000nrans —ars 
mile-long oval. Thirty- 
five-hundred foot landing 
Strip was built for racing 
enthusiasts who want to 
fly their private planes 
to-races. 
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AMEXCO TOUTS 2 NEW TOURS 

American Express has 
scheduled 2 Separate tours 
of Continent this spring. 
Jaunts to Southern Europe 
depart between April 14- 
August 25, visiting 6 
nations, with price start=— 
ing at $1,446, ranging 
from 54 to 63 days. North= 
ern Europe trips leave 
from May 5-September 7 
traipse through 11 coun- 
tries for $1,293 up, vary- 
ing from 40 to 51 days. 
All junkets leave and re- 
turn to NYC aboard large 
luxury liners. 


LOS ANGELES BUILDS ARENA 

Los Angeles, 3rd ranking 
metropolis in) U.S.., weet 
begin construction of $8,- 
000,000 indoor arena seat= 
ing 34,000 people. Com- 
pletion is expected in 
time for basketball's 1957 
National Invitation Tour-= 
nament. 


COPTER ADDS CORONA 

Los Angeles Airways re- 
cently commenced heli- 
copter service between 
L.A. International Air-= 
port and Corona, Calif., 
with 3 trips daily, taking 
58 minutes. One-way fare 
S37 32ers 


SABENA OPENS NEW OFFICE 
Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines recently opened 
new ticket office in Bos= 

ton"s= Statler Hotel; 
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BRAZIL EASES TRAVEL REGULATIONS FOR NORTH AMERICANS 

Citizens of U.S., Canada may now visit Brazil for 30 
days, with an extension of another 30 if necessary, 
without visas or consular fees. It is required, though, 
that travelers present valid passports or identity 
card, vaccination certificate, tourist form—with two 
photos attached and either ticket showing return pas- 
Sage or onward destination. New regulation will go into 
effect around March 19. Approximately 24 other nations 
will be included in this new governmental action. 
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U.N. BUILDING DRESSES UP 
To handle thousands of 
visitors weekly to United 
Nations Building in NYC, 
plans have been laid for 
completion of new facili- 

eres by July Ll with alt 
changes being made in 
first basement concourse 
of Assembly Building. New 
service available to visi- 
tors will be snack bar. 


TORCNTO-MEXICO HOPS UPPED 
Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines recently increased 
its flights between To- 
ronto and Mexico City to 
2 weekly. Hops will now 

leave Canadian city on 
Fridays, Sundays. 


TEXACO OPENS TOURIST CENTER 

New Texaco Touring Cen- 
ter at 300 Park Avenue in 
NYC opened short time ago 
to serve motorists visit- 
ing Empire City or New 
Yorkers who are planning 
trips to other parts of 
country. 


NYC-ISRAEL HOPS INCREASED 

Air France recently in- 
creased its NYC-Tel Aviv 
flights to 3 weekly, with 
2 hops stopping off at 
paris eethind jaunt Lives 
on to Tokyo making addi- 
tional landings at Te- 
heran, Karachi, Bangkok, 
Saigon, Manila. 


TWA LINKS CAIRO-MADRID 
Trans World Airlines has 
commenced direct flights 
between Cairo and Madrid, 
hop continuing to Portu- 


gal. Only stops on flights 


are at Athens and Rome. 


NEW LINE STARTS S.A. SAILS 
New cargo, passenger 
sea-link will soon start 
between NYC and Rio de 
Janiero, Porto Alegre, 
Montevideo, Buenos 
Aires by Navagacao Rio- 


grandense, Ltd. 


¥ 
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EDUCATIONAL TOURS BILLED 
Maryland Educational 
Tours have arranged for 2 

itineraries, combining 
U.S., Canada, with first 
trip covering Calif. and 
National Parks, leaving 
July 3, returning July 
S51. Second tour departs 
same date, takes travel- 
ers through northwest 
U.S., Canada. Both tours 
commence in Baltimore by 
bus, last 29 days, with 
prices set at $415, $440. 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAVE FOUND 
American ASSociation for 
Advancement of Science re- 
cently revealed discovery 
of world's biggest cave 
near Cave City, Ky. Open- 
ing. runs for 32 miles 
through maze of passage- 
ways with end not in sight. 


PAA PLANS PAY-LATER TOUR 

Pan American World Air- 
ways is featuring reduced 
Pay-Later Plan by which 
family can take 10-day va- 
cation in England, France, 
while paying only 10% 
down with balance to be 
paid over 20 month period. 
Total cost is $460 for 
each member of group. 


MATSON BIDS FOR LINER 
Matson Navigation Co. 
Waele Smite Dad sUiOm Ue Sl. 
Government for purchase of 
former Oceanic liner Mon- 
terey for its California- 
Hawaii passenger service. 
If 20,000-ton vessel is 
bought it will join Lur- 
UNO mMOMe FOUL eCm 1 nL OD 7. 


BIVE® S.A.) LOURS ALLRED 

Five South American Air 
Tours, ranging from 14 to 
40 days, have been ar-= 
ranged by American Express 
aboard Pan American clip- 
pers leaving NYC, Miami, 
Los Angeles. Prices range 
from $880.50 to $2,021.40. 


PHOTOS REACH HIGH SEAS 


BRITISH CAR-SLEEPERS UPPED 


British Railways' Car 
Sleeper service, which 
transports visitor cars 

on special trains between 
England and Scotland, will 
be tripled this year, with 
tab for roundtrip set at 
$42.30. 


Newspaper re rs on Ital=_ 
ian Line's Cristoforo 
Colombo now get spot news 
photos thanks to Fairchild 
Scan-A-Graver, which pro- 
duces full pictures from 
films flashed over ship's 
radio for reproduction. 


UNDERWATER SAFARI PLANNED 
a 


Swissair has arranged 
tours to Red Sea area, 
highlighting underwater 
swimming, Spearfishing, 
photography, with 3 hops 
weekly lasting until June 
a= COSLINgS eb vols lise 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN APRIL 

1. Grand Canyon Easter Sunrise Service.........Arizona 
1. Seamen's Festival..............-Alcochete, Portugal 
1-30. Narcissus Show...........22...2--Wheeling, W.Va. 
1-July 1. Simplon Tunnel Jubilee........Geneva, Switz. 
1-Oct. 1. Linnaeushof Flower Show.,...Haarlem, Nether. 
2-7. Maple Syrup Festival...........Carson City, Mich. 
4. Floral Pageant... ..cueceee eee ee ee Hamilton, Bermuda 
5. Wine Fairs... ..cce cece eee -Grevenmacher, Luxembourg 
S-May 4. Indus. & Arts Bxhib.............-Surat, India 
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-8. Dons Cavalcade to Petrified Forest.Phoenix, Ariz. 
7._BSA Scout. ExpoSition........00000.-Phno0eniz, Ariz 
-325. Imtl. Trade Fair.......<.... Copenhagen, Seiesee 
eet. TALI. TRANG -PaUT wisi ww civ oc wow cn cw hVONS,, LranGe 
S=22. Miracle Fair. ......00000002..-Santaren, Portugal 
10-22. Intl. Film Festival........e.....Cannes, France 
10-28. Kite-Fighting Contest...........Nagasaki, Japan 
10-Dee. 1. Shakespeare Festival.Stratford-on-Avon, Eng. 
29-35. Ham & Bee Show. . ccc cw cwecegewsccmithfiela; N.C. 
12-14. Mountain Youth Jamboree.........ASheville, N.C. 
Pea eia ING SOMNLES Paine ic view d een vescweMian, ataby 
aS. int’. Trade Fait... awaweceveces s Brussels, - Belgium 
153-29. Camp Equipment Show...............Paris, France 
14. Maple Syrup Festival...........Vermontville, Mich. 
14-15. Sanno Festival... cweeee eee eee eee Lakayama, Japan 
Pee ENG! « LPAGS) RAIL se wes 0 view ween ewe wedded bes Herence 
14-24. Swiss Industries Fair........e...eBasle, Switz. 
15-16. Sechselauten Spring Festival.....Zurich, Switz. 
16. Independence Day Celebration............All I[Srael 
16-21.. Annual Silver Smelt Run........Menominee, Mich. 
16-May 12. Tulip Time.........Hague & Haarlem, Nether. 
17-18. Intl. Slalom Comp......Jahoima Mts., Yugoslavia 
17-25. St. George FeStival....weceeeeees.-Alcoy, Spain 
18-25. Spring Fair & Festival...........Seville, Spain 
20-50. Aspendos Festival...............Antalya, Turkey 
21. Horticultural ExNi ds. wee wweevenee sHarbados, “BsWet. 
2l1-May 2. Handicrafts Exhib............Florence, Italy 
21-May 6. Intl. Trade Fair.........Casablanca, Morocco 
21-29. Creative Arts Festival.......Charleston, W. Va. 
Orchid & Garden Show.........San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Children's Day Celebrations.............All Turkey 

-May 4. Brit. Indus. Fair (Pt. II) 

London & Birmingham, Eng. 
ay 5. Intl. Fair.......000002020.2- Liege, Belgium 
9. World Oi) Bahib.. sew escescccnss s eHoustons Tox 
ay 5. San Marcos Fair.........Aguascalientes, Mex. 
Handicrafts Fair............Munich, Germany 
MivAl.ccwr.eeeeeee- Qt. Thomas, Virgin Islands 

Cheese Market...........eAlkmaar, Nether. 
-May 1. Festival of Nations..........St. Paul, Minn. 
6. Inti. S.E. Spring Trade Fair...Graz. Austria 
Intl. Flower Show.............-Nantes, France 
- Intl. Arts & Crafts Exhib...Florence, Italy 
andsgemeinde Outdoor Parliaments...Thruout Switz. 

8. German Industries Fair......Hanover, Germany 
lpurgis Night Festival......All Sweden & Finland 
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- Spring Fair......Jerez de la Frontera, Spain 
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STOPOVER AT PISA ARRANGED 
Travelers on way to Rom 
from Genoa or vice versa 
who haven't made hotel 
accommodations in Pisa can 
arrange for 3-hour sight—_ 
seeing tour in Pisa with 9%) 
deluxe lunch at Hotel eri 
Cavalieri for $5.00. Trip- | 
pers are then returned toa 
railroad station in time 
to get next train out of 
city. Fee includes luggage ; 
handling at hotel. eh 


CUNARD CRUISES MED. IN SEPT. 
Cunard Line will set ¢ 
sail on—-Sept... 7 for -ex= 
citing 43-day Autumn Medi- 
terranean Cruise which 
will cover 10,146 miles 
with visits to 16 ports 
in 15 countries. Minimum 
rate for trip aboard 
34,000-ton Caronia is $975. 


VENEZUELA GETS LIFT 

Near Caracas, Venezuela, 
government has constructed 
2-mile-long cable railway 
which runs steep slopes 
of 7,000-foot peak atop 
Mount Avila. New $15,000- 
000 venture is second 
longest ride of its kind 
in world. 


CHAMPS-ELYSEES LIGHTS UP 
Famous thoroughfare of 
Paris, Champs-Elysees, 
will soon loose its old- 
fashioned gas lamps to 
modern fluorescent light- 
ing aimed at making driv- 
ing safer. Old lamps will 
Still remain, be used 
during power shortages. 


NYC EYES ART FESTIVAL 
Tentative plans for NYC 
Art Festival have been 
blue-printed by city of- 
ficials. If approved, gala 
will take place June 29- 
July 7 in Central Park. 
Exhibits, performances of 
music, ballet, theatre 
will cost city $250,000. 
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